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THE GREAT^TRIUMPH OF A RAGGED BOY 


The Boy Who Followed th^ King 


This little man, Lord Ronald Graham, was the King’s page on his recent visit to Holyrood 
. Palace, Edinburgh 


GOVERNMENT makes 
A DISCOVERY 

KNOWLEDGE STORED UP 
IN SCHOOLS 

Children to Fill in the Maps of 
the Countryside 

walesLeads THE way;’ 

Tenfold congratulations to,the Welsli 
- Department of-the.Board of Education ! 

. That wise; bodyihf. Tneh, which has. done 

■ many, bright things of late, is showing .a, 
: practi.caJ use of imagination long missing 

■ in public: authorities. ' It, has ' dis- 

■ 'covered liow'the'riatioh’s children may 
make up the nation’s map; ‘V 

During the war'the big maps of the 
Ordnance Survey)" 25" inches to the 
: mile .and..six, inches,to. the .rnile,; have 
-beem'.used-t.everyrvhere;.while schemes 
. were •being'-planned for; producing more 
. food from The- land:'•-Now it has 
: 'occurred.tp.somebp.dy.in power to ask, 

• Why are'riot ■’these maps in use in the 

locaT scTfpbis"?'_ 0 . .. . ., 

;■; Yeir;' why. 'indeed ? Yet tvhoever saw 
Ti big QYdriance nnjp bf; the' parish, and 
neight»uEmg;.^riShes,'' on the walls of a 
village , school.?_ On .the ,six-irich map 
every field, garden, lane, rill, footpath, 

• and clump of trees is shown. There is 
; the place ftie) children* know' down 'on 
.' paperTor. everyone to see). 

: j r AW^iiat tlj^e Ghiidren Can bo 

•• Gaii-"you' not -imagine'- the -'interest of 
the .children , in tjfacing it out 1 -.They 
can even find their own house and 
. garden, and every twist in the lane that 
; leads tout. - ; ; -- . , ‘ 

But, riiore than, that, the children 
■ - themselves inay' know' niore than the 
_,.map’TmakejS,Trid'.rnay help to fill up the 
. inap... •ATix-jnchlinap- has very -few 
..names on it.; .Why ?; ■ -- ' , 

There are .plenty of names. Every 
lane has its own name, and the children 
know it but it is’ not on the map. 
. - Almost .every .field has its nanie, and 
the narrie.tells'something of,it?.'history; 
The children can. find gut what its nanie 
is, orwas, rfor names not used are likelyf 
-to- die out. —Their parents or. the. old 

■ people of the village wilt tell tfiem what 

the naines -were.- „ . ■ - 

" So the "children can do the work of 
’.folly naming places .on the map'.w^hich 
those excellent 'map-drawers, the Ord¬ 
nance Sur-veyors, did’riot do. ■■ 

Behind th^ Map 7 

Sometimes the Ordnance Survey 

■ names are wrong, -and hide a bit "of 
. interesting history, Here is an instance 
; from Derbyshire. Close 'hy Chatsw’orth 

is a rugged' line of rocks \vhich on the 
; Ordnance map have the name Blacki 
stone Edge. It is . true that the rocks 

■ look-, grim and black,' but Blackstone 
. is not their real name. 

Long ago cakes were baked in the 
Peak land on-flat, stones called bake¬ 
stones. The bake-stone was in every 
cottage, and the stones were quarried 


and, shaped from the hard grit of Bake¬ 
stone Edge. The local way of pronounc¬ 
ing the word was Bak-storie. When the 
Ordnance Sur\’eyor3 came along and 
put the " Edge,” or ridge of rocks, in 
their rnapi they knew riothiilg'of this 
bit of - historj’ associating the place 
with the firesides , of the people, _ and, 
mishearing the name, they- -hid - the 
hiStQry.'unde. the word Blackstone. 

That is a saniple of w’hat has.occurred 
everywhere, but the Welsh Department 
of the Board of Education is altering 
all that. It will correct the mistakes, 
fill, in the map, and collect much knowr 
ledge all at once! , And, besT of all, 
the children are going to ’help, and to 
learn many things while, they help. 

Here are some of the things -which 
Welsh teachers, with their children and 
the children’s parents, aie bent on doing. 

They will collect Welsh place-names. 


and will inark them oh the school map. 
They will note how each piece of land 
was used in the. Great \Var. . They will 
make a record of.aU kinds of work done 
in- different- places—old r crafis, ■ old 
customs, peculiar . words, and quaint 
sayings. They will’sketch the various 
rriarks used on farm's or mountains for 
identifying sheep or ponies ; ^\i!l mention 
where ancient poUe.'-y, implements, or 
relics have been found ; and they will 
keep an account; of where men lived 
%vhose' memdrv’ deserves to be preserved^ 

In short, they will niake the map a 
sumrnary of the life of the people that 
will give invaluable information' to those 
who, live-when they are dead. 

This .splendid example is one that 
does honour to Wales) and sho'.ild be 
imitated in every part of rural Britain. 
The school map would in this way be a 
treasury of local 'knowledge. 


VILLAGEWAKESUP 
AT MIDNIGHT 

ODD EVENT IN CHESHIRE 

Like a Peal of Thunder Out of 
the Earth 

STRANGE PILLAR OF SALT 

A quiet-little village .in Cheshire has 
had a terrifying experience.’ At mid¬ 
night, when all the people were'asleep 
at IMarston, near Northwich, in the 
centre,of the;salt district, there was a 
terrific noise like a ' peal, of thunder, 
-folIowedBy a crash. 'i , ’" 

It.woke everybod}'’ up, and, for a time 
no one could-think what had happened, 
but when_ investigations were* made it 
was discovered 'that there had been an 
explosion down in the earth, and That a 
.great volume of brine arid’ rock;salt had 
been shot up'through a'shaft; w'recking 
.a wooden’ tower over’ '36 ;feet Eigh- arid 
hurling'debris ioo yards a.Il round. ■' 

The grown-up. papers 'isuppbse that a ' 
s'ubsiderice of ground took place, and that 
Compressed air-fo'fced; tlid brine ’ up, Eut 
they do no texplain how this could happen. 

; ' . Cavern Uridtr a 

The alarming 'incident is 'bue'’ to the 
strange corrditidns prer^iliiig in the. salt 
area. -Long ago the deposits of rock 
salt were mined under this area, leaving 
great caverns vacant. One of these 
undfer Northwich is nearly 20 acres .in 
e.xtent and 18 feet high. To support 
the ground and houses abo^-e massive 
pillars’of rock salt Were left standing. 

But -ivater poured in and gradually 
filled the cavities, the supporting pillars 
of rock salt . slowly dissolved, and the 
wafer became brine. ) ' ’ . 

Somebody’discovered, however, that 
the brine could be. pumped; np, the 
water evaporated, and the Salt sold at- 
a big. profit. The -scheme was hailed 
with delight, and the puiripihg went on 
for some time. " Tliert it was"found that 
in many places the ground subsided. 

Switchback Streets and Roads 

The appearance of this salt district is 
^’ery strange. Roads and streets are 
all up and down like a switchback, and 
in some,) cases the upper windows of 
houses.rire oh a. level with, the pavement. 
The buildings lean about at all "sorts of 
slants^ and .angles. 

' .So , bad, indeed, are the subsidences 
that an Act of Parliarheiit was passed 
forming a Compensation'Board) wliich 
has the right .to levy a charge of three- 
halfpence a ton on all brine pumped up, 
arid from this fund compensation, is paid . 
for any property destroyed'by the sink¬ 
ing of.the ground. . ■ ri 

It is evidently-the roof-of one of these 
cavities, from which the brine has been 
pumped, that has suddenly" fallen, and 
in the-collapse the 'air has been com¬ 
pressed arid forced throtigh an'imder- 
ground operiing into the shaft. Here it 
w'ould expand, shooting np brine and 
rock salt into the air above. The w'onder 
is that, where such strange conditions 
exist, more accidents do not happen. 
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LAND OF KENYA 

NEW NAME FOR THE 
MAP 

The Old Volcano Nearly 
Three Miles High 

WITH ELEPHANTS CREEPING 
AT ITS FOOT 

There will be universal praise for the 
change of name of the protectorate of 
British East Africa, which now becomes 
the Crown Colony of Kenya. 

The land was called British East 
Africa to distinguish it from the neigh¬ 
bouring colony of German East Africa. 
But now that German East Africa has 
been lost to Germany, and has been re¬ 
named the Tanganyika Territory, after 
its dominating physical feature, the 
great inland lake of Tanganyika, to 
which it extends from the Indian Ocean, 
there is a good reason why British 
East Africa should have a more dis¬ 
tinctive. name. 

And there could be no better name 
. for it than Kenya, for the huge mountain 
of Kenya, rising 17,000 feet above the 
sea almost directly on the Equator, 
yet lifting a" snow-clad summit and 
glacier-seamed sides into the, thin, cold 
upper air, is an object of admiration 
and mystery to nearly the whole of the 
interior of tlie land. 

The Wild Creatures Around 

It is an extinct volcano, clothed around 
its lower slopes, below an Alpine belt, 
with dense forests, in which the wild 
creatures of Africa; great and small, 
from the huge elephant to the dainty 
antelope, still wander almost untouched. 
The volcano is, capped with snowfields, 
and from it- I5 ,glaci'ers descend, most 
of them-within an area of'a square mile. 
Kenya is one of the twin peaks of the 
African continent, the other being 
Kilimanjaro, to the southward, just 
within' the. border of the Tanganyika 
Territory. 

Now civilisation is creeping nearer 
and nearer to the foot of Kenya, for 
an inland part of the colony lies high, 
and the climate is not unsuitable for 
European life and industry. Already 
there is an approach to 10,000 white 
inhabitants in the hill country reached 
by the Uganda railway.' 

Up to the present British East Africa 
has only been a protectorate. With its 
change of name is coming a change in 
its rc'atisn to the British Empire. It 
wilTbe in future a colony directly'urider 
. the British Crown, and will be better 
able to undertake its own development. 

Promising Future 

For one thing, it will be able to 
raise the capital needed for more 
railways to Hnk its fertile parts to¬ 
gether, connect them with neighbouring 
populous districts, and secure better 
outlets to the sea. 

Already it has a trade worth 
;£ 4 ,ooo,ooo a year, partly from tropical 
products, for inland are thickly in¬ 
habited tracts of land with native 
populations,, and partly from the growths 
of the more temperate hill region, where 
Europeans may live conveniently. 

There is no part of equatorial Africa 
that is so suitable for white men’s 
work as the elevated 'region around 
the base of the great mountain that is 
now giving its name to a hopeful colony, 
for which Great Britain is accepting the 
full responsibility of government. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 
LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 180-2 
Hours of rain . 28-6 
Wet days . . 9 
Dry days . . 21 
Warmest day . 17th 
Coldest day . 6th 


London . . ins. 1-59 

-Newcastle. . ins. -72 
Cardiff. . . ins. 3-23 
Edinburgh . ins. 1 'CM 
Fort William, ins. 3-28 
Dublin . . ins. 1-93 


TAe Children s Newspaper ' 


ENCIRGLING THE 
- EARTH 

FRANCE TO ITS EMPIRE 
Wireless to Most Distant Part 
WAVE ROUND THE WORLD 

During the war there was an e\'er- 
present danger of the trans-Atlantic 
cables being destroyed, cutting off 
rapid communication between America 
and Europe, much to the hindrance of 
American operations at the front. . 

With the idea of being prepared should 
such a disaster occur, the United States 
Government decided to erect in France 
the most,powerful wireless station in the 
world, and work was begun early in 1918. 

A site a few miles south-west of 
Bordeaux was chosen, and, in coopera¬ 
tion with.the French Government, work 
proceeded apace until the Armistice and 
the withdrawal of the United States 
troops from France put a stop to it. 

A few months later, however, work 
was resumed, and an American company, 
in conjunction with the United States 
Navy Department, completed the in¬ 
stallation, which was then sold to the 
French Go-vemment. It is known as the 
L'afayette station, and it is how to be 
used for--‘purely- peaceful purposes, 
bringing, as it will, the most distant 


Those WIio Passed 

We do not like to make comparisons 
like this, but when an American does 
so an Englishman need feel no shame. 
This note comes from President Hough 
of North-Western University, U.S.A. 

It is not easy to speak of the 
debt which we have come to owe 
England since 1914. 

It has been estimated that if the 
British dead of the vast war 
wliich has just closed were to begin 
some morning to march by a 
particular post, tw'enty abreast, 
marching from sunrise until sun¬ 
set each day, the end of the tenth 
day would come before that 
shadowy anny had gone by. 

If every one of the two million 
soldiers whom America sent to 
France had been killed or wounded 
or incapacitated for service 
through sickness, and a million 
more training had met with 
similar disability, the 'total 
w'ould be 48,00a less than the 
British casualties. 

And every Englishman who 
died and every Englishm.an who 
W'as wounded or laid aside by 
sickness was fighting our battle 
as w'ell as his owm. The solid, 
woild-wfide strength which made 
victory possible to the Allies was 
contributed by Great Britain. 


parts of the French Empire into direct 
communication with their motherland. 

The eight great steel towers supporting, 
the antennae are in themselves a great 
engineering feat. They are built on the 
tripod system ; while they are 820 feet 
high, the weight of each is only 550 tons. 
The Eiffel Tower, ‘which has been used 
for wireless purposes for many years, is 
984 feet high, and weighs 2700 tons. 

These towers are placed in two rows 
with four in each, and are just over 1300 
feet apart, so that the whole station 
covers more than five million square feet. 

When this station, twice as powerful 
as any other in existence, is in working 
order it will be possible to encircle the 
earth without the need of relaying 
messages. The -wave length possible 
with the instruments to be used will, be 
23,000 jnetres, and they will be capable 
of sending messages for 12,500 miles, 
which is half-way round the world. 
As wireless waves travel in all direc¬ 
tions, it will be seen that they will go 
right round^the globe. 


AUSTRALIA’S NATURE 
MAN , 

BELLCHAMBERS OF 
HUMBUG SCRUB 

His Life Among the Creatures 
of the Wild 

A REMARKABLE BIRD 

One of the Australian papers gives 
a very interesting account of a visit a 
correspondent has made to Mr. T. P. 
Bellchambers at his natural sanctuary 
in Humbug Scrub. 

The Government of South Australia 
has giv-en Mr. Bellchambers the right to 
enclose a piece of land, which he keeps 
as a sanctuary for wild life, and the 
picture the Australian paper gives us of 
this Nature-lover is very interesting. 

Mr. Bellchambers, says this visitor to 
Humbug Scrub, has the call of Murray 
River in his bones, and by the aid of 
reeds and rushes gathered from the 
vicinity of the great waterway he has 
beautified the old Alice dam, provided 
shelter for the game birds, and, last but 
not least, set up an abiding memory of 
the mighty river at his front door. 

Bird Visitors 

In a little while we had arrived at the 
quaint old log cabin pushed into the side 
of the hill and overgrown with beautiful 
plant life; While we were lunching on 
tempting roast duck, a family of blue 
wrens and a friendly tree climber, some¬ 
times miscalled a woodpecker, hopped in 
at the open door to pick up the crumbs. 
I shall never forget the exquisite sight 
of the superb warbler in his suit of 
metallic blue hopping beneath the pink 
hydrangea. 

After the meal we inspected the avia¬ 
ries containing the breeding pairs of 
mallee fowl. Mr. Bellchambers has per¬ 
formed wonders with these remarkably 
interesting birds, and the scientific world 
is under an everlasting obligation to him 
for the data he has collected first-hand 
concerning the habits of this bird. Just 
before we arrived a chick had hatched 
out and'been secured by one of the boys. 

Digging for an Egg 

We watched in wonderment while Mr. 
Bellchambers opened one of the mounds 
and delved to the egg chamber. All the 
while the cock bird, looking most indig¬ 
nant, vigorously threw back the material 
into the cavity with his strong feet. We 
were eventually shown four large flesh- 
pink eggs with frail shells, and then the 
heating material was swept back into 
position, and the cock bird finished the 
job. What .Mr. Bellchambers has ac¬ 
complished with the mallee fowl will 
stand as a monument to him. . . 

We visited the bronzewing pigeons, 
the grey and'sootj^ kangaroos, and the 
Kangaroo Island wallabies, which all 
came at call to their owner ; inspected 
the 'possums, and spent some time on 
the shore of the lake admiring the ducks. 

Mr. Bellchambers is doing a wonderful, 
if not profitable, work ; and it is up to 
scientific bodies and the Government to 
give him a helping hand in his efforts to 
preserve and propagate-rare specimens 
of our fast-vanishing fauna. 

Oddly enough, the full story of Mr. 
Bellchambers in his far-away world is 
told this month in “ kty Magazine,” the 
mother of the C.N., where this Australian 
naturalist is compared with Gilbert 
White of England, Henri Fabre of 
France, and Henry Thoreau of America. 

A PIPE LINE TO PARIS 
Carrying Oil From the Sea 

The construction of a pipe line from 
Havre to Paris to convey fuel oil is now 
being contemplated. 

Tank steamers would bring-the oil to 
Havre, whence it would' be conveyed 
through the pipe ta reservoirs in Paris. 
The shortage of coal causes a great de¬ 
mand for heavy fuel oil. 

There is a pipe line 550 miles long 
between Batum and Baku, so that the 
‘ distance presents no special difficulty. 


July 24, 1920 

THE WORDS WE 
SPEAK 

VIGOUR AND GLORY OF 
OUR MOTHER TONGUE 

American Professor on Our 
Pirate Language 

ITS OLD-TIME SPLENDOUR 

Two notable tributes have just been 
paid to the glory of our English tongue, 
and both come frorh that vigorous child of 
Mother England, the United States. 

The first was paid in a speech by the 
American Ambassador at a conference of 
American and British professors held at 
London University, and this is what Mr. 
Davis said: /■ 

This great bond of language was 
something which not all the winds of 
tempest, of passion, of change, or chance 
of political occurrences could ever vary or 
destroy.’ 

It appeared to him that this tongue 
of ours symbolised in its structure the 
character of the people who employed 
it. It vvas employed by people who had 
gone out from this small island and 
scattered themselves, their institutions, 
and their-purposes all over the globe. 

Our tongue seemed to have the 
facility, when it found a valuable 
phrase, or expression,- or word, imme¬ 
diately to incorporate it in its own 
body. If one were an unfriendly critic 
he might say it was the most- piratical 
of languages. He hoped it would 
retain this spirit of adventure, and the 
people whom it served might never lose 
that spirit of courageous progress. 

Milton’s Organ Tones 

The second tribute is a notable article 
just written by an American university presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Hough. This is what he said: 

■When we find noble phtases in 
which to express eager admiration we 
must find them dripping with centuries 
of English enthusiasm and built out of 
words carved through centuries- of 
English .experience. 

When we seek for hard and biting 
sentences, quick with the quality of 
vigorous indignation, we must find our 
way in the old English speech, selecting 
words which have been the -vehicle of 
England’s wrath through many a 
generation. 

The-grave and haunting splendour 
of the Miltonic line has taught us of 
what organ tones our mother tongue is' 
capable. The restrained and. chastened 
beauty of the poetry of Matthew Arnold 
has taught us in what rnarvellous fashion- 
English can be turned into Greek. 

Instinctively we assume some things 
because Shakespeare has written these 
assumptions into the lives of all English- 
speaking men ; and most of our deepest 
intuitions have been given to us, directly 
or indirectly, through the majestic sim¬ 
plicity of the English Bible. 

It is a great thing to have a noble 
language, and we should do our best to 
keep it pure and strong. 

POWER AND PAPER READY 
When We Can Fetch Them 

A few weeks ago a daily paper in one 
of the American States had to be printed 
on brown paper, so scarce is news paper 
and the wood pulp used in its manufac¬ 
ture becoming; and American news¬ 
papers are faced with the problem of 
cutting down their size and number of 
pages. 

Yet 77,000 million board feet of 
timber are waiting in the spruce and 
hemlock forests of Alaska, which could 
all be turned into paper if only facilities 
were'available for transport. 

It is like the immense oil resources in 
the mountain' lands of Athabasca, which 
remain untouched owing to similar 
difficulties of transport. 
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DESTROYERS OF 
RARE BIRDS 
Traffic Run for Pretty Hats 
WHITE PLUMES OF CRUELTY 

For years humane people in and out 
of Parliament have been trying to stop 
the cruel trade which slaughters lovely 
birds to make a pretty hat, and now the 
Plumage Bill has once again been killed 
in the House of Commons in the interests 
of this trade. It is a great blow at a 
noble cause. ■ 

The United States Government long 
ago made it a punishable offence for 
women to wear these bloodstained 
trimmings. It is shocking that such a 
law should anywhere be necessary. 

The exposure of the barbarity of the 
plumage trade has been so complete, 
and so often repeated, that it seems 
impossible for any girl or woman who 
can read riot to know that the lovely 
feathers worn in hats are torn from 
birds which are bringing up the young. 

Starvation in the Nest 

The most gorgeous raiment of birds is 
^v■orn only in the breeding season, and 
nearly , every handful of spoiU gathered 
by the hunters consigns to death, not 
only the mother biriJ itself, but the 
young birds left to perish of starvation 
in the nest. 

It is beyond the powder of Nature to 
repair the ravages committed in the 
bird nurseries by the savages who cater 
for a woman’s heartless vanity. The 
rate of destruction is so terrible that 
the beauty birds of the world are being 
obliterated from the book of life. 

Those who advocate the continuance 
of this hateful trade condernn the Bill as 
sentimental, as if the sentiment which 
calls for the preservation of rare and 
lovely things were out of place. They 
tell us the Bill is harmful to trade, but 
what right has trade, for the profit of a 
few, to build itself up at the cost of the 
lives of lovely creatures which Nature 
has taken millions of years to evolve ? 

Sham Cry of Trade Interest 

Trade interests have been urged 
against every reform ever advocated. 
Trade interests were pleaded against the 
release of tiny children from the horrors 
of factories and mines, against the aboli- 
.tlon of slavery, against the betterment of 
all social conditions. And now we are 
told again that we must not spare the 
last of these birds lest trade suffer. 

What is this plumage trade ? It 
engages merely a few hundred w’omen 
workers, and for the sake of these we are 
to destroy for ever the most exquisite 
bird life that the world contains. There 
is other work for those women. 

But were the number a thousand times 
as great, that would be no answer. 
The Pyramids were pillaged to build 
Cairo, the Coliseum was stripped to give 
material to Roman builders, and we 
are asked to strip the living w'orld of 
wonders irreplaceable in order to foster 
a pettifogging trade. 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 
The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest; 


A picture by Raeburn .... £21,000 
A pearl necklace . . . . . £1 5,600 

A picture by Reynolds . . . . £ 11,340 

A landscape by Corot .... £3780 

A shorthorn bull. £3150 

Four panels of 18th-century tapestry £2520 
A Merino ram . , . . . . £1575 

A Chippendale settee and six chairs £1234 
A Stradivarius violin .... £950 

A mahogany screen .... £671 

A page of Watteau’s sketch book. £330 

A viola made by Guarnerius, 1674 £1S0 

A second edition of Don Quixote . £150 

A pencil portrait by Nanteuil . . £115 

A violin bow . . . . . . £14 


SPANISH GIRL WHO' 
MARRIEDANAPOLEON 

TliE TRAGIC LIFE OF 

eugEnie . 

Last Empress of France Dies in 
. Her Native Land 

HALF A CENTURY OF EXILE 

Eugenie, ex-Empress of France, has 
died in her native country, Spain, at 
the age of 94, and all who have foUow’ed 
her sad life closely will sigh. Hers was a 
tragic life, lived uqder the gaze of all 
the world. 

A beautiful Spanish lady, who knew' 
little of .the affairs of nations, she was 
married to Napoleon the Third, whose 
ability was many sizes too small to ac¬ 
company his ambition. And his wife 
had not had the experience that-might 
have helped him. 

His life was a series of mistakes, made 
while trying first this plan and then 
that, including three or four wars, to 
keep himself popular in France. Then, 
in quick succession, Eugenie lost the 
throne and her defeated husband, who 
died in exile at Chislehurst in Kent. 

Fifty Years in Exile 

still she had hopes, for their son grew 
up a promising young fellow in English 
surroundings, and might, in days to come, 
have appealed by sentiment to the 
French people. But he was killed by 
Zulu spears during a South African 
scouting ride, w'hile serving with the 
British army, and in him perished the 
last hope of the Napoleons. : 

Throne gone, husband gone, son gone, 
the e.x-Empress lived out a long life in 
England, and by the dignity with which 
she bore her sorrows through 50 years of 
exile she caused the world to'forget 
the failures of her husband and herself 
as rulers of France. 

As she was looking down on the 
Tuileries garden in Paris one day in her 
later years, a friend expressed surprise 
that she could bear to look on the site of 
her vanished peace, and the Empress 
said ; " The woman who used to live 
there is dead. I have nothing in com¬ 
mon with her.” 

KEEPING COOL IN A SAFE 
Plucky Girl Faces Armed Men 
LOCKED UP WITH SIO.OOO 

Would you be cool in the face of 
danger ? You hope so ; but how can 
you know ? If you were tested you 
would be very proud if you proved 
yourself as quietly fearless as Lilian 
David of New York, a bank clerk of 19; 
who faced and foiled a raid on a bank. 

It was no snatch-and-run raid, but 
was planned by seven thieves with 
pistols. Entering the bank from motor¬ 
cars, four of them levelled revolvers at 
the clerks, while three made a dash for 
a barred vault with a glass door behind. 

In the vault was Miss David with 
';^io,ooo, and she at once shut herself' in 
and faced the thieves through the glass. 

The thieves called to her to open the 
door, but she only smiled at therh, and 
kept on smiling even when one of them 
fired through the glass over her head. 

The Shot That Saved Her 

, That shot proved fatal to the plan 
of the thieves, for it startled for a 
moment one of the men who was 
pointing a revolver at the head of one 
of the cashiers, and caused him to take 
his eyes off the man he was threatening. 

The cashier used that moment to 
dash a water-bowl into the facej of the 
thief with the pistol, and rush from the 
room to raise an alarm. 

All the seven thieves, seeing their 
plan had failed, bolted instantly, and 
got clear away, but empty-handed. 

It is a question which was the more 
to be admired, the coolness of the girl 
under fire in the glass-barred vault 
or the promptness of the cashier who 
used a moment’s faltering to elude the 
man levelling a revolver at his head. 


WHY EVERYBODY 
LOVED LORD FISHER 

Like a Speck of Radium 

THE MAN WHO KNEW WHAT 
TO DO AND DID IT 

By the death, in his eightieth year, of 
John Fisher, Admiral of the Fleet, other¬ 
wise the ” Jacky Fisher ” of the Navy, 
the world has lost one of its few out¬ 
standing characters. 

From a boy he was not like anybody 
else, but everybody found that when¬ 
ever he set out for anywhere he got there. 

He set out, without help from any¬ 
body, to be the master of the British 
Navy, and when he reached his goal he 
started to remodel that mighty instru¬ 
ment of power, and it was through his 
remodelled na-vy that the great German 
war fleet is now at the bottom of the 
North Sea or in the harbours of our 
Allies; and the world breathes freely. 

When he began to re-make the British 
Navy every stupid old admiral in it was 
against him, but stupidity could never 
stand against his breezy self-confidence. 
Mr. Stead helped him in the papers. 

This great, bright, outspoken, always 
unusual man of genius- must be judged 
as a man by himself in what he did and 
said. He was like a speck of radium 
sparklihg energy'all around, 'and all his' 
energy was meant to be for good, and 
nearly always was. 

He only fough^ when he was young. 
Afterwards his was the brain that 
planned, for science had taken com¬ 
mand. He was the Nelson of our scientific 
fleet. In one of the last letters he ever, 
wrote he declared that Britain and 
America could compel the Peace of the 
World, but first we should have to ” bind 
all kings in chains.” 

LION ON TENNIS LAWN 
Where Wild Animals Look In 

Dr. Chalmers Mitchell has been telling 
how in Africa, he saw, while flying 
from Egypt towards the Cape, the out¬ 
posts of civilisation touch the rim of 
savage animal life. 

At one of his stopping places, while 
he and his companions were playing 
tennis with their entertainers, two bucks 
crossed the tennis court in flight, closely 
pursued by a leopard. 

Then he was told of a lady who, 
going to the window of her bungalow 
to find the cause of an unusual noise, 
saw that it came from a lion calling to 
examine the place. 

Most of the animals, even the rhino¬ 
ceros and crocodile, were afraid of the 
sound of the aeroplane, but the hippo¬ 
potamus was quite indifferent to it. 

FROM THE WALLS OF 
• PEKING 
A Very Mean Theft 

There seems to. be a deadlock in 
making Germany restore the goods she 
took when she made what was perhaps 
the meanest theft in history. 

When, during a Chinese rebellion that 
endangered the lives of Europeans, a 
mixed force occupied Peking, the 
Germans disgusted their British and 
American allies by their wanton cruelty 
and thefts. 

On the walls of the city was kept an 
ancient set of beautiful bronze astro¬ 
nomical instruments of great historic 
interest to the Chinese. These were 
looted by the Germans, and taken 
where they were quite out of place. 

One of the Articles of the Treaty of 
Peace is that these honoured relics shall 
be restored to China ; but they have 
not been restored. The German plea for 
the evasion seems to.be that the Chinese 
did not sign the treaty. 

The Chinese did not sign because they 
objected to the part of the treaty that 
referred to Japan ; but is that enough 
excuse for the Germans to refrain from 
making good a peculiarly mean theft ? 


NEW SORT OF 
MOTOR-CAR 

STRIKING MECHANICAL 
REVOLUTION 

Disappearance of Flywheel, 
Clutch, and Gear Box 

NO MORE NOISE? 

An invention which promises -to create 
a revolution among motor-cars, having 
won a 'reputation in America, has made 
its appearance in England. It is a car 
fitted with what is known as the Entz 
system of electric transmission, which 
abolishes flywheel, clutch, gear box, 
and all the noise, wear and tear, and 
expense so involved. 

The car is driven by a petrol engine, 
unfortunately, but the power-link' be¬ 
tween that engine and the road wheels i.s 
electricity. We all know that the 
strength, complexity, and manifold won¬ 
ders of motor-car designs are directed 
to one sole purpose-—to make tire hidden 
halves of the back axle, and the road 
wheels fixed to them, turn round, and 
so carry the car. 

How a Car Goes 

A car may be stationary though its 
engine is running. Beneath it a crank 
shaft, driven by the pistons, is turning. 
Attached to the crank shaft is a fly¬ 
wheel, into which, held by a powerful 
spring, fits the clutch, mounted on a 
separate shaft, which runs into the 
gear box. In the gear box is a second 
shaft, and both shafts carry gear wheels 
of different sizes. Behind the gear box 
the main shaft is at rest. It fits, at right 
angles, into the gear wheels placed in 
the centre of the back axle. 

Now, to couple the engine to the 
back axle we have to take out the 
clutch from the flywheel by pressing a 
pedal, slide the wheels of the two shafts 
in the gear box into mesh, then gently 
return the clutch to the interior of the 
flywheel. The clutch fits, revolves, and 
the car moves. 

The Gear Box 

Before the car attains full speed the 
gear wheels may have to be changed 
from combination to combination three, 
or four Times, always by the same 
method, until finally the drive, instead 
of going through various gears, is what 
we call direct—that is to say, the main 
shaft that turns the back axle is linked 
directly with the engine shaft ; the 
crank shaft, and not the wheels in the 
gear box, controls the pace of the car. 

Now for the Entz. Picture a magneto. 
A magneto is a series of horseshoe 
magnets, in the arch of which is sus¬ 
pended a wired core of soft iron. As 
that core, or armature, revolves in th’s 
magnetic field, as it is called, an electric 
current is ginerated in it, and this current 
is led away by wires to the cylinders, 
where it causes sparks which fire the 
petrol gas in the cylinders successively. 

The Electric Gurrent 

The Entz system turns its current to 
power, not to spark. It has neither 
clutch nor gear box, but, instead, two 
electric machines mounted in their 
place on the shaft. These machines 
produce and conduct an electric current 
which drives the road wheels straight 
from the engine, and spare current can 
be stored to restart the engine when it 
has stopped, to sound the horn, and to 
light the lamps. 

The inv'ention seems to possess infinite 
possibilities of development. For one 
thing, the system, which is declared to be 
silent, can be employed as a brake ; by 
fixing the control in a certain position 
the road wheels may be made immov¬ 
able, so that the car can rest without 
brakes on a hill. If the early pre¬ 
dictions are fulfilled, wonders should 
come from the new system, for this is 
only a beginning. But it is a con¬ 
siderable one, for gears are barbarous 
in many cars, and ever since automo¬ 
biles were devised we have waited for 
sohie such principle as this. 
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MAN WHO 


Journalist to be King of America 

TWO MEN ON THE ROAD TO WHITE HOUSE 

The Way They Have Come, the Way They 
Will Go, and the Things'They Believe In 

HOW THE UNITED STATES ELECTS ITS PRESIDENT 


FRIGHTENED HIMSELF 

TERRIBLE POWER OF 
IMAGINATION 

. Catching a Cold from a 
Draught that Was not There 

WOMAN AND THE LIZARD 

Imagine a brave British soldier almost 
causing his own death by fright—not 
fright from a shock that causes instant 
death to the sufferer from heart disease, 
but fright long continued over a, piece 
of sheer imaginaticit. 

The story comes out in a speech by 
Sir Clifford Allbutt to the British 
Medical Association, of which he is 
President, his point at the moment 
being the enormous power' of suggestion 
upon the mind and body. A hardy 
soldier in the treiiches swallowed a 
harmless, spider.- His mates agreed, 
as a joke, to tell him that it was a 
venomous insect, and all ^pretended 
that his looks were ghastly and alarming. 
The joke was carried so far that the 
soldier, completely believing them, fell 
into a state of coma and nearly died. 

Imagination exercises a wonderful 
fo;ce upon our health for good or ill. 
■ Samuel Rogers, the poet,' tells of a man 
who, resolved on suicide, picked up a 
dose of poison, but died before he 
could bring it to his lips. Another man 
caught a violent chill by imagining 
himself in a draught from a window 
he wrongly fancied to be open. 

Teeth Lost and Found 

At Porthcawl, a few years ago, a 
distinguished visitor, believing he had 
swallowed four artificial teeth, sent 
for a doctor, and was in violent agony 
until someone found-the missing teeth 
on a table, whereupon all pain left him. 

Then there was the case of a woman 
named Lemaitre at the Cochin Hospital, 
in Paris, who imagined that she had 
swallowed a live animal and suffered 
torment. Her pains went on for years. 
Dr. Richelot had his ideas about her 
case. He put her under the influence 
of chloroform, made a trifling cut on her 
flesh, and as she came round showed 
her a small lizard. She believed the 
reptile had been tormenting her, and 
recovered perfect health. But the 
lizard had been bought from a shop 
by Dr. Richelot for his innocent deceit. 

Pain is a watch-dog to call attention 
to disease, but a vexed, overstrung 
mind can imagine symptoms which do 
not exist. It is one of the triumphs of 
modem science that enables one man’s 
imagination to cure the ills which another 
imagination conjures up. 

MAKER OF RUST 
The Microbe in the Pipes 

It has been discovered that the hard 
crusts of rust which form in the pipes of 
city water supplies, causing trouble to 
the engineers, are formed by microbes, 
and several types of " iron bacteria ” 
have been isolated, and cultivated in- 
the laboratory. 

Bacteria appear also to have helped 
in the formation of limestone and chalk, 
and in many ways in the rock formation 
of the earth’s crust. , 


A LOVE-BIRD’S MISTAKE 

A Bournemouth.lassie, who must-be as nice 
as her birds, writes: 

I have two dear little love-birds, 
which I ' have named Margaret and 
Freddie. They can open their own cage. 

^ One day, when I was out at tea, my 
governess heard most awful choking. 
The birds were out of their cage, .and 
Freddie had swallowed a piece of cotton. 
Only a bit was sticking out of his mouth. 

My governess flew to the rescue, and 
there seemed a yard of cotton, but she at 
last got it out. Then Freddie hopped 
back into the cage, rather subdued. 


No people in the world enjoy politics 
quite so niuch as the citizens of the 
American Republic. They are taught 
to do so from their childhood, and 
there is good reason why. 

The American nation is a mixture of 
races from all parts of the world, and 
is constantly increasing through im¬ 
migration. To weld it into one much 
is made in the schools of the counr 
try’s history, constitution, and flag. 
Every child is taught to be a patriot, and 
the sentiment lives on strongly through 
later life. . 

Also, the change of the country’’s 
government and president from party 
to party, from Republican to Democrat, 
or from Democrat to Republican, makes 
a great difference to many people, for 
large numbers of officials of all kinds, 
from ambassadors' And consuls', abroad 
to keepers of post-offices at home, are 
changed when the government changes. 
Some gain what others .lose. - 

America’s Home Affairs 

In the last 15 presidential elections— 
that is, since 1860^—the. Republicans 
won II times and the Democrats won 4 
times. Two of these four Democrat wins 
were in tlje last eight years, when Wood- 
row Wilson was twice elected President. 

Now Mr. Wilson’s second term of four 
years is ending, and on “ the first Tues¬ 
day after the first Monday of Novem¬ 
ber ” the people of the 48. States of the 
Republic will vote for a new President. 

The prospect is exciting tliem greatly. 
American home affairs are quite enough 
to satisfy most American citizens. 
There are the county affairs, and the 
State affairs, and the national business 
of the Central Government at Washing¬ 
ton in which all the 48 States unite. 

Anyone may be chosen President of 
the 'United States provided he is a 
natural-born citizen, 35 years old, and 
has been in the States fourteen years. 

But no one has the slightest chance 
of being elected who is not first chosen 
by one of the two great organisations— 
the Republican or the Democratic Party. 

The 54 Ballots 

Each of these parties has been hold¬ 
ing its Convention, which represents 
unitedly all the 48-States, the proportion 
of members of the Convention from each 
State being the same as the proportion 
of members sent to the Legislature at 
Washington. The number is according 
to the population of each State. 

The‘Republican Convention was held 
in May at Chicago, and after ten 
ballots had been taken the party de¬ 
cided to support, as their candidate for 
the Presidency, Senator Harding of 
Ohio. 

The Democrats’ Convention was held 
in June, at San Francisco, and, after 
voting 44 times, it selected Governor Cox, 
also of Ohio State, to be the Democratic 
candidate. The election in November, 
by the whole of the people of the United 
States, will decide which of these 
citizens from Ohio shall be President. 

How They Vote 

When the people of each State vote 
in November for a President and Vice- 
President, they do so indirectly by vot¬ 
ing for members of an Electoral College ; 
and this body meets next January, and 
votes for the President according to the 
popular State vote. The electoral body" 
of each State sends up its vote to the 
American Parliament, and the.trvo Houses 
—the House of Representatives and the 
Senate—meet together in Febnlary, 
count the electoral vote given in all the 
States, and announce the total result. , 


The voting is, therefore, by StaJes. 
All the votes in each State are given 
finally for the winning candidate in that 
State, and none for the losing candidate. 
Thus, New York State has over 40. 
votes in the Electoral College. If 
600,000 votes were given by the people in 
the- State for Harding, and 500,000 for 
Cox, Harding would receive all the 
Electoral College votes, and Cox would 
not receive any. 

This interposition of the Electoral 
College is one of the out-of-date parts 
of the American Constitution that keeps 
alive the distrust of a direct popular 
vote felt by the founders of the republic. 

The Two Men 

It is partly the hope of winning the 
State of Ohio, which might hold the 
balance in the election, that, has caused 
the Democrats to select Governor Cox 
as the opponent of Senator Harding, 
each being men of influence in the same 
State. Whichever is elected, the Ameri¬ 
can Republic will have a President 
worthy of his office. . 

The career of the two men has been 
remarkably similar. Both are newspaper 
men and both are entirely self-made. 
Each was born on a farm in Ohio and 
educated in the local schools. Senator 
Harding kept himself while at college 
by working as a boot-cleaner and waiter. 

Afterwards he became a printer and 
linotype operator, and, buying a little 
local newspaper, worked it himself 
by writing, setting, and printing it, 
till he became a prosperous newspaper 
proprietor, a senator of his State, and 
finally a senator in the Central Govern¬ 
ment at Washington. 

Governor Cox, on leaving school, 
had, like many distinguished Americans, 
a turn at schoolmastering, and then 
became a reporter, editor, and newspaper 
proprietor. For the last six years he 
has been the popular governor of his 
native State,. 

The Republican Party, with Senator 
Harding as their candidate, and the 
Democrats, with Governor Cox as their 
candidate, between the present time 
and the popular election in November 
will be forming their “ platform ” to gain 
public favour; that is, they will be 
drawing out and advocating a pro¬ 
gramme of what they believe in and 
hope to do for their country. 

The Two Parlies 

The difference between the aims of 
the Republicans and the Demoirats is 
scarcely visible to European eyes. 

. In the past the Democrats have made 
a-point of defending the interests of 
the separate State governments against 
any encroachment by the Central, or 
Federal, Government. They have 
jealously upheld local power, and have 
favoured the American Republic keeping 
out of world politics as much as possible, 
while the Republicans have admitted 
that America must take her share of 
the world’s cares. ; 

Now, however, this view is to some 
extent reversed, as the Democrats 
support to a larger extent than‘‘the 
Republicans what President Wilson has 
done in trying to settle the peace of the 
world, and in establishing the League of 
Nations as a safeguard against future 
wars. They feel that " stay , at home 
and mind your own business ” dpes hot 
include the whole duty to the world of 
a great nation like America. 

But political warfare in America is 
so keenly contested that nobody can 
gues^ now what views may be eagerly 
debated before the national vote is 
taken in November. 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

QUAKER'S FAMOUS SON 
Coward of theFrenchRevoIution 
A WARNING FIGURE OF HISTORY 

July 25. Thomas h^empis died near Zwolle 1471 

26. First post office established in Paris . 1470 

27. John Dalton, chemist, died at Manchester 1844 

28. Robespierre guillotined in Paris.1794 

29. Robert Schumann,composer.died near Bonnl553 

30. Thomas Gray, poet, died at Cambridge . 1771 

31. Telegraph taken over for the nation , . 1868 

John Dalton 

OHN Dalton was a very great 
Englishman who has never been 
known by the' general public as his 
work deserved. His studies and dis¬ 
coveries did not produce things that 
could be seen, like steam-engines or 
gramophones; but they appealed "to 
men of science, and they underlie much 
modern inquiry. 

He was born near Cockermouth in 
1766 of Quaker vvorking-class parents; 
became a schoolmaster, lecturer on 
mathematics, and scientific observer in 
many fields of ‘ Nature. Especially he 
was a chemist and inquirer into the 
nature of matter. 

In two discoveries he was an original 
leader of men. He first placed colour¬ 
blindness on a scientific basis. He was 
colour-blind himself.' For a consider¬ 
able period it" was. called Daltonism 
after him. Then he was the modern 
founder of the atomic theory,, which 
governs the study of the infinitely little. 

Dalton was a simple, kind, studious 
man of a splendid. type, and his fame 
will grow as men know more. 

Robespierre 

M aximilien Robespierre, one of the 
• tragic figures of the French Revo¬ 
lution, which shook the old system of 
nations towards the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, was born in Arras, 36 
years before he was beheaded in ,Paris. 

.He was a type of man who is always 
busy in free countries, and who some¬ 
times grasps power for a brief period 
when violent rcyolutions are raging. 
That is, he was a mob orator. 

Though small in stature, frail in con¬ 
stitution, and an abject coward if per¬ 
sonal danger confronted him, Robes¬ 
pierre had several recommendations as a 
leader of unthinking and discontented 
men. He had misty beliefs, which he 
held strongly, and plenty of stirring 
words to make them look fine. 

Then his appearance made him popu¬ 
lar by contrast witii the rough Paris 
mob; for he was always well dressed. 

But Robespierre had no idea of making 
his big talk practical. 'When he gained 
power he was an utter failure. As the 
revolution passed into wild confusion 
the-one clear idea was to kill opponents, 
and Robespierre acted on it, and in,turn 
was killed by it. He is the warning figure 
of revolutions. From wild hopes that 
could not be made good he passed on to 
violence, cruelty, death, and infamy. 

Thomas Gray 

O xford and Cambridge have provided 
a shelter and a cosy living where 
learned men can practise learning and 
reflect on life, apart from the rough 
business of the world. Some of these 
kept students produce writings of 
various kinds, and some do not. 

Gray, who wrote tlio “ Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard," -was one of those 
who lived in leisured ease at Cambridge, 
and ■ polished classical and reflective 
verses so well that they are models of 
their style, and will always hold a place 
in English literature. 

Wheii he needed a change from Cam¬ 
bridge Gray travelled, and ' he - chose 
beautiful places to' see, for he was an 
ardent lover Of Nature. 

Gray was a kindly man, an excellent 
son, a choice poet, a traveller of rare 
taste, and a somnolent don who did no 
work except polish his skilful verse. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



TO WIND ROUND THE 
WORLD 

Army’s Clothing in the War . 

The clothing material ordered for the 
British Army during the war was not 
far short of a thousand million yards, 
according to some figures that have 
now been published. It would be equal 
to about half a million miles, enough to 
go twenty times round the world. 

Of this great total nearly i86 million 
3'ards of cotton fabrics for uniforms and 
other clothing suitable for Eastern 
climates were bought, while 64 'million 
yards of flannelette, and 36 million yards 
of tent duck cotton were other items. 

The Army’s greatcoats were respon¬ 
sible for 39 million yards of cloth, and 
nearly 81 million yards of serge were 
required for jackets, trousers, puttees, 
and so on ; while more than 50 million 
yards of tartan were used for clothing 
our Scottish soldiers. 

The heading miscellaneous cloth covers 
an item of 104 million yards ; while for 
use in hospitals and for underclothing 
more than 276 million yards of flannel 
were required. 

A KING’S GOOD IDEA 
Set a Rogue to Catch a Rogue 

The King of Spain has proved the 
soundness of the advice “ set a rogue to 
catch a rogue.” 

The ibex . was becoming compara¬ 
tively rare in the king’s shooting grounds 
on the rugged Sierra de Credos. Only 
' about twenty were known to remain. 
The threatened extermination' was diie 
to poaching. 

King Alfonso, intent on keeping the 
breed alive, adopted the plan of engaging 
the six most successful poachers to act 
as keepers for him. A few years have 
passed, and now there are said to be a 
thousand ibex on the mountains. 

It is very clear wdio killed the crag 
climbers before. It was the men who 
now see that no one else kills them. 


THE SPENDING AGE 
How the Money Goes 

' It is almost impossible to realise the 
change the war has brought about on the 
world. 

We are spending oh war in this time 
of peace more than we spent on the 
entire government of the IJnited King¬ 
dom before 1914. 

The cost of the Civil Services—the 
great departments of government con¬ 
trolling taxation, education, the Post 
Offlee, and so on—-has increased eight 
times over. 

We are spending more on the Ministry 
of Munitions today than we were 
spending on the Britisli Fleet in the 
year the war_ broke out. 

We are spending more on the Ministry 
of Shipping than we spent on all our 
schools before the war. 

We are spending more on the Ministry 
of Labour than the whole cost of running 
the Post Office before the war. 

We are spending more on works and 
public buildings than we spent on Old 
Age Pensions before the war. 


SOMETHING IN A NAME 
Dog Settles a Law Case 

What’s in a name ? Well, everything 
when it is a dog’s name. 

A London magistrate, called on'the 
other day to settle who owned a dog— 
a black Pom—was quite puzzled by the 
evidence produced, including elaborate 
pedigrees ; but the case settled itself 
the moment .the dog’s name was intro¬ 
duced. 

“ Nigger ! Nigger ! ” said one of the 
claimants ; and the dog instantly 
bounded to the speaker and caressed 
him. 

“ Prince ! Prince ! ” called the other ; 
but ‘‘ Nigger ” was deaf to the appeal, 
and left the court with the master who 
knew his real name. 


WHAT BISHOPS DO 
Walking 1500 Miles 

The bishops from all over th e world who 
were recently meeting in conference in 
London will soon be going home. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has 
given a glirripse of the work of some of 
them which people are apt to forget. 

In six months, he said at one of their 
meetings, some of the bishops present 
would be walking 1500 miles in tropical 
Africa, or sailing from island to island 
in horrid little boats which made him 
shudder to think of, or driving dog 
teaags in Arctic latitudes. 

A GOOD PIECE OF WORK . 
School Chronology of the War 

Our congratulations to the bright 
Upper Form girls of the Imperial Yeo¬ 
manry School at Hoddesdon. 

We were deploring the other day the 
fact that the Government was not com¬ 
pleting its chronology of the war, and 
now we remember, a little late in the 
day, that these Upper Form girls, all 
of them children of ■ men who fought 
for their country in our last two wars, 
made up a diary of the war as it went 
along, from the first day to the last. 

It was an admirable thing to do, and 
we are sure that any reader who wants 
a date of the war will not appeal in 
vain to the head girl of this form. 


GRANNIE’S PAPER 

A little lady of Shortlands sends this pleas¬ 
ant note. 

There have been many old people 
write to you who are readers of the C.N., 
blit none can equal Grannie, w'ho lives 
near me. 

She reads the paper every week with 
great interest. She does the sewing and 
mending every week, and she does some 
housework every day. 

No glasses bridge her nose, and she 
will be 94 years old next birthday. What 
tales she can tell ! 

We wish Grannie much hapoiness in the 
good years coming. 


AN ACRE OF SAIL TO 
THE WIND 
The Great Yacht Race 

When this paper is on the bookstalls 
the great yacht race for the America 
Cup will be over, and we shall probably 
know whether the cup is cortiing back to 
England or not. 

Sir Thomas Lipton has made four 
attempts ,to 'wrest the trophy from 
America, and on each occasion has built 
a new yacht at a cost of about £50,000. 
This time there was a great secret about 
the new,yacht. Shamrock IV., and it was 
only when it reached America that the 
news leaked out that it carried more 
sail for its size than any other yacht had 
ever . done. . . 

Shamrock IV. has a mast 160 feet 
high, taller than the Nelson Column, and 
carries 11,400 square feet of sail, or 570 
feet more than an acre. Its rival, the 
Resolute, has a sail spread of only 9650 
square feet. 

The America Cup is really an English 
trophy, presented by the Royal Yacht 
Squadron at Cowes, and in i85r it was 
won in a sensational race by theAmerican 
yacht America, which has since given 
its name to the cup. 

Many attempts have been made since 
that time to get the cup back, but we 
have suffered a disadvantage because one 
of the conditions is that the challenger 
shall cross the Atlantic on its own 
bottom, and it therefore has to be built 
more strongly than the defender, which 
sails only in its home waters. 

The attempt to hold or win this 
famous cup has led to wonderful devel¬ 
opments in the building of racing yachts, 
and the challenger and defender always 
embody the latest ideas in the science 
of sailing. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 

Baltimore . . . Bawl-tee-more 

Lenglen.Lon-glen 

Perseid.Per-see-id 

Robespierre .... Robes-pee-air 
Schumann .... Shoo-mahn 
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Everyone His Own Captain 

H ere is one of those stories which 
set the brain thinking when 
the lips have finished smiling. 

• A British captain called at 
St. Helena, and told Napoleon 
about some natives he had found 
in Loo-Choo, The imprisoned 
Emperor listened vdth a dull eye 
to this traveller’s tale, till the 
captain told him that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Loo-Choo were so primi¬ 
tive and innocent that nowhere 
had they any offensive weapons. 

At this Napoleon woke up. 
“ Impossible!” he exclaimed ; “ for 
how, then, can they make war? ” 
Napoleon could not thmk of life 
without war. 

But that is not the end of the 
story. Captain Basil Hall re¬ 
turned to England, and dined with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He told this story of'Napoleon 
at the table. Everybody laughed 
except the Chancellor, .who ap¬ 
peared to be sunk in thought. 
Captain Hall continued his 
narrative. " In order to make 
Napoleon realise how very simple 
are the inhabitants of Loo-Choo,” 
he said, “ 1 told him that they 
have no kind of money.” 

This was too much for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
woke up and exclaimed : “No 
money? Good heavens! How do 
they carry on the government?” 

The Chancellor cotdd not think 
of life zvithout money, 

London laughed over this stor>', 
but, all the same, weapons of war 
were forged, and bars of gold 
were taken into the Mint to be 
turned into coins. Nobody really 
thought life could be managed 
without war and morley. 

It is the same today. We are all 
living under the tyranny of in¬ 
herited ideas, arid it is difficult for 
us to see life apart from them. 

The man who drinks whisky 
hears that America-has given it 
up, and exclaims : “Impossible! 
Mow do people keep well ?” 

He cannot thmk of life without 
alcohol. 

The man who smokes hears that 
somieone has given up his pipe, 
and exclaims : “ No pipe! Good 
heavens ! How does he kill time ?” 

He cannot think of life without 
tobacco. 

Ndw, the truth is that life is 
possible without many of those 
things we tliink essential. MosS- 
of our troubles arise from, want¬ 
ing things we can do without. 
The Kingdom of Heaven is not in 
our houses, in our countries^ in our 
empires : it is in ourselves. The 
man who can do without things 
is the freest man in the world. 

The way to be happy is to look 
about us with a master's eye, and 
to say to Things.: “ You shall 
be my servants : I will use you, 
but you shall not be my tyrants.” 

We must be free or die, and we 
m.ust be the captains of our lives. 



The Editor’s Table 

® ® Fleetway House, Farringlon Street,. London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world laECTWA? 



Poland Learns a Lesson 

poLAND is in great trouble. In the 
hour of her triumph she took the 
wrong turning and turned once more 
to the sword. Now we read that the 
broken nation is united by adversity. 

So was it ever. If our triumphs do 
not teach us, our misfortunes will. 

The Good Bishop 

/A THOUSAND schoolboys have just 
blessed a bishop. He was visit¬ 
ing St. Paul’s School, arid gave him¬ 
self the privilege, which only bishops 
enjoy, of calling for a day’s holiday. 

The boys hope that the three hun¬ 
dred bishops at the Lambeth Confer¬ 
ence will be calling to see them. 

s Where the Trouble is 

'T^HE Postmaster General has been 
explaining the trouble with the 
telephone, which he hopes to put right 
some time next year. Much of the 
trouble, he says, is due to the damage 
done by storms to overhead wires. 

We have had some experience, and 
think the trouble is not overhead, but 
in the head. 

A Bunch of Flowers 

■^.tE have not often ’seen a more 
pathetic little picture than one 
described im a parish magazine, and 
we gladly send it on a journey round; 
the WorlcP It-.is told , by the Rev. 
G. E. Gordon,- who was at a London 
cemetery the other day arid saw two' 
children’s funerals, 

The first little coffin was.followed: 
by a solitary mourner—a rather lost-- 
looking wonian—evidently the mother. 
There were no flowers on this coffin, 
while the other iwa's covered with 
wreaths, and bunches of flowers, and 
followed by several mourners. At the 
graveside one-of'them, evidently the 
father, took a wreath and a targe 
bunch Of lilies from his own child’s 
coffinLand laid them .upon the,other, 

• t‘ T do hot know his name,” says Mr. 
Gordon, “ but I think the angels do.” 
We are quite sure they do, and if he 
should read this we thank him on 
behalf of all who love a little child. . 

; ■ /. ® ' 

No-vember 

vyE much enjoy our Morning Post, 
especially the column with the 
stories in it, but its wise man is caught 
napping at last. He has found written 
on the walls of a workhouse those lines: 

No sun, no moon, 

No morn, no noon, 

■ No sky, no earthly view, 

No distance looking blue. 

No end to any “ row,” 

No indications where the crescents go; 
No top to any steeple, 

No recognition of familiar people. 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 
ease. 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees. 

The Morning Post.discoverer thinks 
them pathetic, coming from a member 
of the tribe of rogues and vagabonds; 
but Tom Hood was no vagabond, and 
when he wrote these hnes he was sim¬ 
ply thinking of London in—November! 


Is Your Town Clean ? 

gOMEBODY has been wondering 
which is the cleanest town, and 
according to the party which dis¬ 
cussed the matter Macclesfield was 
first and Leicester second. What 
about your town ? We should like to 
see it first in the list. 

• © 

Tip-Cat 

TJ'ift'V pounds is offered for the title of 
a play. A title for a player would 
cost much more. 

Q 

Lord Rothschild has fallen on an evil 
hour. Somebody took his umbrella 
at a meeting near the C.N. office. We 
are not guilty. 

□ . 

SCARLET runner : Mr'. Churchill. 

• G 

Jt is reported that " the troops in Derry 
were hampered,” but the fighting 
there was no picnic. 

0 

Lord Brave considers that " Luther, 
by his doctrines, was responsible 
for the Great 



'm- 

PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If the German profiteer 
is making his mark 


War.” But can 
the Kaiser prove 
an alibi ? 

• Q 

“ jgoYS hold up 
a train,” 
says a' iiews 
heading. At a 
wedding, no 
doubt. 

0 . 

Official re¬ 
port : “ Stand¬ 
ing Committees 
of the Commons 
now sit in the evenings.” Too tired by 
then to stand any longer. 

■ 0 Y 

•Y^hat is the ■ good of talking ? asks 

Mr. Lloyd George. He ought to 
know ! 

„ .B .. ' : 

“Phe latest craze is moonlight dancing. 

Every ball-room will need a skylight. 

: . 0 ' ; ' ■ 

If the” general who waj^* kidnapped 
while fishing had taken his hook, he 
would not have been caught. . ’ 

.'.Bn.,.. 

Qne report says ‘ ■ the fighting in Ireland 
... is mere horseplay.” - That’s' why 
the Irish need stable government. 

An American to His Motherland 

Englishmen! —In hope and 
creed,. 

In blood and tongue our brothers! 
We, too, are heirs of Runnymede ; < 
And Shakespeare’s fame and Crom¬ 
well’s deed 

Are not alone our mother’s. 

“ Thicker than water,” in one rill 
Through centuries of story 
Our Saxon blood has flowed, and still 
We share with you its good and ill, 
The shadow and the glory. ' 

Joint heirs and kinfolk, leagues- of 
wave 

Nor length of years can part us p- 
Your right is ours to shrine and grave, 
The common freehold of the brave, 
The gift of saints and martyrs. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 


o 


Who Wants Fifty 
Thousand Men ? 

The last ride of Dr. Gorgas, of which we 
■ read on page 7, brings to mind these- 
stirring verses, written when he finished his 
great work at Panama. They were written 
by Berton Braley, an American journalist. 

The world has room for many Panama 
Gangs today ; would that we had a hundred 
of them to set it right again 1 

Oere we are, gentlemen; here’s 
^ the whole gang of us, 

Pretty near through with the 
job we are on ; 

Size up our work—it will give 
you the hang of us—- 
South to Balboa and north to 
Colon. 

Yes, the canal is our letter of 
reference ; 

Look at Culebra and glance at 
Gatun ; 

What can we do for you—got 
any preference ? 

Wireless to Saturn or bridge 
to the moon ? 

Don’t send us back to a life 
that is flat again, 

We who have shattered a 
contirient’s spine ; 

Office work—oh, but we couldn’t 
do that again 1 

Haven’t you something that’s 
more in our line ? 

Got any river they say isn’t 
crossable ? 

Got any mountains that can't 
be cut through ? 

We specialise in the wholly im¬ 
possible, - 

Doing things “ nobody ever 
could do T” 

Take a good look at the whole 
husky crew of us, 

Engineers, doctors, and steam- 
shovel men ; 

Taken together you’ll find quite 
a few of us ' , 

Soon to be ready for trouble 
again. 

Bronzed bji the tropical sun 
that is blistery, 

Chockful of energy, vigour, 
arid tang, 

Trained by a task that’s the 
biggest in history. 

Who has a job for this Panama 
Gang ? 

® ■ ■ 

The Barefoots 

By Our Country Qirl in Paris 

T he other day I was walking on the 
long quay of a sea-river, whose white 
shops and houses keep company with 
the fishing boats. Out of the patisserie 
burst a boy and girl with wooden 
sabots. There was a tremendous clatter 
as they raced down the street.. 

All at once the girl, who was leading, 
stopped, turned a mischievous face 
round, put a finger to her lips, and then 
took off her shoes. The boy imitated 
her. Then they walked to a door, opened 
it as quietly as possible, and glided in. 

" Oh-o ! ” I thought, “ this is the rest 
hour ; they have slipped out while the 
maids are at lunch, and everyone thinks 
they are lying down upstairs.” 

But I beg their pardons. For when I 
drew level to their window I saw that 
baby was .asleep in the front parlour. 
■Wfiiere they wear clattering clogs you 
have to come into a baby's presence 
as into an Eastern temple—barefoot. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


RAGGED BOY’S 
LAST RIDE 

WHY THEY TOOK HIM 
TO ST. PAUL’S 

The Amazing Thing that 
Dr. Gorgas Did at Panama 

MIGHTY TRIUMPH OF FIFTY 
THOUSAND MEN 

A riderless horse walked up Lud^ate 
Hill the other day behind its sleeping 
master, and if a horse can feel and know 
what happens its heart must have been 
breaking—unless there came to it new 
strength in the pride it felt in the sight 
of its master sleeping under the Stars 
and Stripes on his way to St. Paul’s. 

For what was happening that day 
up Ludgate Hill was a rare and stirring 
thing. I looked down from tlie win¬ 
dows of the little house with green 
shutters in the very shadow of the 
dome, the office of Public Opinion, and 
I thought that here indeed was a public 
opinion of which our London, and our 
country, and all the entire world, might 
well be proud. For here was no great 
Englishman, no great Briton, going to 
his rest; here was a ragged, barefooted 
boy of Baltimore being carried to St. 
Paul’s after his life’s work was done. 

The Great Failure 

'He had done for the world one of the 
greatest things that an American brain 
has ever done: he made the Panama 
Canal after thousands of people had 
died in the attempt. 

He went to Panama when the 
American Government made up its 
mind to finish the work a Frenchman 
had begun, but nearly fifty tJiousand 
men and oyer fifty million pounds had 
failed to dig the Panania Canal. The 
great De Lesseps died with a broken 
heart, and his name was written across 
Panama" in heaps of rusty iron and 
machinery lying in the swamps and 
jungles, proclaiming the failure of human 
power against the invisible creatures that 
had struck men down for centuries. 

Microscope Shows the Way 

But when the miscroscope of science 
. had • found these invisible creatures it 
was possible to make a new start with 
Panama, and the American Govern¬ 
ment looked out for a man, and sent 
him out with fifty thousand working 
men to cut a way through the narrow 
point of the continent, and let the 
world’s ships sail through. .They found 
their man in Dr. Gorgas, the hungry, 
ragged, barefoot boy of Baltimore. 

He went out to Panama, and in a 
workshop 45 miles long and ten miles 
wide he had the power of a king. He 
had neither guns nor powder ; he had 
.simplya fact; but he had the power to 
drive it home. ■ He knew that mos¬ 
quitoes lived in stagnant pools, and he 
locked them up while the workmen went 
to work. He locked up every pool with 
oil. He drained or sealed up every 
ditch with it, and so he doomed to deatli 
the millions of mosquitoes born in still 
waters, waiting to emerge and fly through 
every door and every window to poison 
the life-blood of all Panama, as their 
ancestors had done. 

Fifty Thousand Teetotallers 

A wonder man was Dr. Gorgas. He 
screened up all the houses, and ordered 
every housewife to cover up every vessel 
that held water. He drained lakes and 
swamps, and poured out the filth of 
ages to the sea. He cut across jungles, 
destroyed all vermin, burned all rubbish. 
He raised all buildings up above the 
ground, and covered them with screens. 
He made every man a total abstainer, 
for he ordered alcohol out of Panama. 

And then he set his fifty thousand 
Continued in the next column 


A. live -mussel six- inches long -was 
taken out of a codfish at Newcastle. 

Wiping It Out 

Margate has wiped out nearly /6doo 
of unpaid poor rates that had accumu¬ 
lated during the war. 

Too Much Fuss 

“ There seems a lot of fuss about me. 
Are the others O.K. ?” said the Prince 
of Wales when his train run off the lines 
in Australia. 

Doing Well 

An 18-year-old boy at a big Paris 
restaurant was proved in a recent law 
case to have been making about /3000 
a year—more than the salary of the 
Prime Minister of France—by opening 
and shutting the doors of motor-cars. 


Continued from the prerions column 
men to work and move two hundred 
million tons of earth, enough to make 
a tunnel from London to New Zealand, 
and he built the Panama Canal. 

Now think how he began his life. 
This is wiiat he told us: * 

1 first came to Baltimore a ragged, bare¬ 
foot, little rebel, with empty pockets and 
empty stomach. My father had gone south 
with Lee’s army. At the fall and destruc¬ 
tion of Richmond my mother’s house, 
with all that she had, was burned, leaving 
her stranded with si.x small children. She 
came to Baltimore, and was there cared 
for by friends. These memories'are vivid 
with me, and can never be effaced. 

And the other day he rode up Ludgate 
Hill, sleeping his last sleep on earth, 
wrapped in the Stars and Stripes. There 
were thousands of. men and women and 
children standing still, there were 
hundreds of men in khaki passing by, 
there were ambassadors and other great 
people, '^nd the lonely woman who 


It is stated that a donkey, tripping 
over a beehive, was stung, to death. 

Cows Electrocuted 

Four cows, worth £320, were electro¬ 
cuted in Cheshire by a broken electric 
wire which fell on a field. 

More Qirls Than Boys 

The Health Report for Westminster 
states that last year only 965 boy'S were 
born for every 1000 girls. In 1918 there 
were 1177 boys for every 1000 girls. 

Hero Loses His Purse 

A few days ago Mr. W. 1 . Brooke, of 
Swansea, dived off the quay with all his 
clothes on, and rescued a boy from 
drowning. When he came out of the 
water he found that his wallet contain¬ 
ing £107 had been lost in the dock. 


was on her way rvith her hero to conquer 
disease in Peru when death took him from 
her. And there was the riderless horse. 

All these came up Ludgate Hill, and 
as the sun poured down on this ancient 
way, our hearts and ears throbbing with 
the solemn music of the Dead INIarch, 
we knew that we were looking on the 
passing of a man whose name would 
shine for ages in the history of our race. 

It seemed good that death sliould 
find him here, for so there came our 
opportunity to do a great man honour. 
He passed through the great door 
through which the sun streams into the 
nave of St. Paul’s, and there he lay 
with Nelson and Wellington and all that 
mighty host who came this way and 
passed into the universe. 

They will take him to his own land, 
but in truth he belongs to us all. He 
was one of ’ Life’s great helpers, for he 
cleaned up foul places and made them 
sweet, and now, as Mr. Drinkwater says 
of Lincoln, he belongs to the Ages. 


NEW NATION S 
JOY DAY 

TREMENDOUS CROWD IN 
BOHEMIA 

A Hundred Thousand People 
Think of Good King Wenceslas 

24,000 PERFORMERS AND 
220,000 LOOKERS-ON 

Very little news comes to the Western 
nations about the new States that have 
been formed in Eastern Europe by the 
break-up of the Austriaji Empire ; bu 
no news seems good news in this case t 

Seeing that the two Slav republics, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Yugo-Slavia, have 
had to form themselves into nations 
after a long absence of self-government, 
and, like all other countries, have had 
the ill effects of war to struggle against, 
they have apparently shown a most 
promising spirit. 

An enthusiastic national feeling has 
been aroused, and has centred on the 
ancient city of Prague, the present 
capital of the,Slav race. It is a spirit 
that in some of the new Sta'ces -has been 
shown in forms that threaten war. 
But, so far as the two Slav republics 
are concerned, it has resulted in a sense 
of, warm-hearted brotherhood between 
the northern and southern sections of 
the race. 

A Nation’s Re-Birth 

The young men and women of Czecho¬ 
slovakia have been trained, in tens of 
thousands, to perform rhythmic gym¬ 
nastics, in national costume, on an 
immense scale, the whole being planned 
to represent a kind of national drama 
symbolising the nation’s re-birth. 

On a plateau overlooking the ancient 
Bohemian capital this Sokol Festival 
was held, and was watched by 70,000 
seated and 150,000 standing spectators, 
while, in relays, 12,000 young men and 
then 12,000 young women drew enthu¬ 
siastic applause by the perfection of their 
evolutions. 

Hundreds of special trains brought in 
the country people, including many from 
the kindred nation of Yugo-Slavia, to 
witness the spectacle and rejoice in the 
promise of a brighter future under 
national freedom. 

President Masaryk, to whom Czecho¬ 
slovakia owes its existence, was in the 
place of honour,' accompanied by the 
British, American,' and other Ministers, 
and as the 12,000 performers halted 
before the platform where he had his 
seat with his guests,' a' qqarter of a- 
million people shouted in unison the 
Slav greeting, " Nazdar ! Nazdar !” 

King of the Christmas Carol 

The next day 100,000 men and women, 
wearing the national colours and carry¬ 
ing endless flags, marched, mounted and 
on foot, through the main streets of the 
city and up the splendid Wenceslas 
Avenue, named after the good-king who 
ruled Bohemia in the palmy days of its 
history, as we read in the familiar poem : 

Good King Wenceslas looked out 
On the feast of Stephen, 

When the snow lay round about, 

Deep and crisp and even. 

This mighty crowd, we may be sure, 
did remember good King Wenceslas as 
they walked up his street. 

The way in which, Czecho-Slovakia is 
concentrating its strength in peace, 
brightened by sport and happy antici¬ 
pations, is having an effect on the 
opinion of the outside world. The one 
serious difficulty before the young State 
is the dispute with Poland as to the 
Teschen coal-field, parts of which are 
claimed by each country. 

Whatever settlement may be reached, 
there is po doubt that the Czechs 
have made on Europe generally a far 
stronger impression of wise responsi¬ 
bility and power of facing the mture 
with good sense and restraint than the 
Poles have made, and the current of sym¬ 
pathy flows freely in their favour. 


A FRENCHMAN LEAPS TO VICTORY 



Fronquenelle, the French athlete, makes a jump of ten feet six inches with the aid of a pole 
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WE SHALL HOLD 
OUR OWN 

THE OLD CHALLENGE 
ONCE MORE 

Friendly Rivalry of the American 
Ships 

CAN THEY GET THE MEN? 

In these British islands we depend 
for life on our merchant marine. This 
dependence has not daunted us ; it has 
been the greatest force in our national 
existence ; it has made us venturers on 
all the seas. It is the very life of the 
British Commonwealth of Free Nations. 

Again and again Britain’s supremacy 
on the oceans has been challenged. 
Again and again the British bugles 
have rung out with the clarion call, 
“ Britons, hold your own ! ” 

Now the old challenge is flung to us 
once more. It comes from America. 
America has a hundred million people ; 
we but forty. America has made a vast 
fortune out of the war ; we' have lost 
millions. America is the whole world’s 
creditor; we are her debtor; and 
America has said that her fleet—her 
navy and her merchant marine—" must 
be second to none in the world.” 

Facts Behind the Figures . 

It seems a serious position for us. 
Many might be tempted to cry out, 
” What is the use of trying ?. How can 
we stand up against such competition ? ”. 

But Mr. Archibald Hurd, the naval 
journalist, looks behind the figures. He 
looks inside the ships. He sees the facts 
of quality and character. Before he will 
despair because of the activity of 
American shipbuilding yards, he takes 
leave to look at the men who will man 
those ships on the seas. Where are they ? 
At present they are hard to find. 

We may be a small nation, but we 
are a nation of seamen. We do not go 
dismally and unwillingly to sea ; it is the 
passion of five British boys in ten to get 
themselves on a ship of some sort. 
Our ships are not prisons, but the wings 
of adventure; it may truly be said 
that we have the sea in our blood, and 
in our soul a touch of Nelson. 'These 
things are inherited by us. Sea-love 
comes down our British history for a 
thousand years. 

Where are the Men ? 

How is it with America ? Mr. Hurd 
quotes from a document of the Navy 
Department: “ The attempts to recruit 
the needed forces from civilian life have 
been an almost complete failure.” Out of 
104 destroyers, 73 are tied up at docks 
because there are no men. Of the skilled 
men in the submarine flotilla only seven 
liave expressed willingness to stay 
when their service expires in October. 
Desertions have increased since the 
end of the war. 

We must never be daunted by 
numbers or wealth. All power is 
character. So long as we breed God¬ 
fearing, resolute, and sea-loving people 
we shall be entrusted with God’s work 
on the high seas—so long, and no longer. 

To this new and quite friendly 
rivalry of the United States, then, we 
lift our old sea eyes with due respect and 
no disdain. We see that it is to be a race 
between us, and that the race may be 
a hot one and cost us more effort than 
we have yet put into this particular 
business. But that effort will assuredly 
be put into the struggle, for we love 
the sea like a mother, and our very life 
depends on her. As long as the world 
has need of navies, the sea-spirit of our 
island will be there—because it must be. 


LIVING IN OLD TIN CANS 

The natives of Montenegro are using 
up thousands of old petrol tins and 
tomato cans, left by the Red Cross 
workers, for building new houses. 

Most of These houses have a fire 
burning in the centre of the floor, the 
smoke of which escapes through a hole 
in the roof. The natives have discovered 
the fireproof value of these tin houses. 


51 BIRDS THAT 
COME TO TOWN 

Little Visitors to the 
Great City 

BIRDS THAT CALL AND MOVE ON 

Probably few Londoners know how 
plentiful the bird life of the great city is 
in its open green spaces. 

A close observer, has found 51 species 
either visiting or living in Hyde Park 
and Kensington Gardens alone, and 16 
of these nest and breed there regularly. 

Sparrows, thrushes, blackbirds, star¬ 
lings, robins, hedge sparrows, wood- 
pigeons, and blue tits, of course, are 
abundant. Others are the missel-thrush, 
chaffinch, and great tit. A few jackdaws 
and tawny owls remain. 

Then the moor hens and wild ducks 
are familiar on the ornamental waters. 
The least observed, perhaps, is the 
spotted flycatcher, which is the only 
bird that breeds in the city but does 
not stay all the year. 

Visitors who do not nest number 35, 
making up the list of 51 ; but 70 years 
ago 76 birds were seen by the masterly 
observer Yarrell in Kensington Gardens. 

The Callers 

The birds that call and then move on 
now include pochards, tufted duck, 
black-headed gulls, herring gulls, two 
kinds of wagtails, crows, rooks, marsh 
tits and cole tits, swifts, sand martins, 
swallows and house martins, the chiff- 
chaff, willow wren, black cap, wood 
warbler, wheatears, dabchicks, wrens, 
coots, redwings, occasional herons, pee¬ 
wits, kingfishers, cuckoos, jays, and 
fieldfares, the sedge warbler, lesser 
whitethroat, and the lesser and greater 
spotted woodpeckers. 

These birds have all been observed 
within the last five years, chiefly during 
their periods of migration, when they 
pause awhile on their hazardous journey 
towards a familiar home. 

How many of our readers living in the 
country could make up a longer list 
from their own observation ? 

WHITE BLACKBIRD 
Ignorance and Nonsense 

A Bolton reader mentions that for 
several years a white blackbird was 
seen on one of the tram routes of a 
residential part of that town, and was 
looked for as a friendly visitor. 

Last year in its place there seemed 
to be a black-and-white bird, possibly 
its descendant. This year it has not 
yet been seen. 

“ Is there any ill omen attached to 
such a visitor ? ” our correspondent 
asks. “ Some residents say there is. 
One, supposed to be an intelligent man, 
said to me that it ought to be shot, 
because it was a sign of ill luck; and I 
was surprised to hear another resident 
express the same opinion.” 

The man who is supposed to be 
intelligent is only “ supposed to be,” or 
he would know better than to talk of 
birds of bad omen. It is ignorance and 
superstition to say that there is any harm 
in the appearance of a white blackbird. 
There is much more harm in the appear¬ 
ance of a silly human being. 

SENTRY OF TH^IELDS 
Pheasant’s Warning Cry 

A Salisbury correspondent sends -a dear 
account of how experienced birds act as warders 
for other birds, warning them of danger. 

' MMlking on the golf links with a har¬ 
rowed field on one side, I saw a beautiful 
cock pheasant looking for seeds. At 
the moment I saw him he saw me, and 
let out his curious cry, like a giggle. 

At this cry a flock of pheasants rose 
from the gorse bushes on the other 
side of the links and flew to the woods. 
But the cock did not fly.' He ran swiftly 
along the edge Of the field, crying as he 
went, and at each cry a flock of pheasants 
rose and flew away. When all had gone 
the cock flew away, without showing 
any fear of me. Was he a sentry ? 


SILLY SEASON TALK 

Egg News from Yorkshire 

By a Correspondent on the Moors 

Somebody in Yorkshire seems to have 
started another of the ridiculous stories of 
writing found on the white of eggs. We 
have asked one of our Yorkshire merry 
men to deal with it. 

Marconi’s messages from Mars com¬ 
pletely overshadowed by message from 
Yorkshire. Appears hens attempting to 
communicate with human race. 

Parson’s wife writes Yorkshire Post 
saying she boiled egg, shelled it, skinned 
it, and found several words printed on 
the white. Showed it husband. Hus¬ 
band utterly unable to explain phe¬ 
nomenon. Hence letter to Editor. SOS. 
Will any reader with adequate explana¬ 
tion please write immediately ? - ■ 

Follows another letter. Yorkshire 
gentleman shelled egg recently and found 
the word “ railway ” printed on the 
white. Other words there, too, possibly 
black Spanish, but indecipherable. Word 
“ railway ” significant and very plain. 
Is it a signal ? Transport Committee 
endeavouring to read between the lines. 

So far no further written communi¬ 
cation from the world’s poultry pens. 

Cheep Literature 

Word “ railway ” suggests a strike. 
Query : Are hens going to stop laying ? 
Profiteers said to be about to buy eggs 
for the rise. Yorkshire hen may possibly 
be only a medium for spirit communica¬ 
tion. Queiy: Is soul of platelayer 
trying to communicate with Sir Conan 
Doyle ? No other layer known to Sir 
Eric Geddes. No evidence of talking 
from Dorking. SirUliver Lodge still eat¬ 
ing scrambled eggs, but much perturbed. 

Suggestion that experiments should be 
conducted all over the country. Hens 
should be given copies of the Globe 
and Sphere. Broody hens should be 
encouraged to sit on Encyclopedia 
Britannica, particularly at Hatch End. 
Bantams should be carefully watched 
anywhere near Carneggy Free Library. 
Booksellers prophesy Cheep Literature. 

No real hope that hens will provide 
substitute to meet paper shortage. C.N. 
Editor convinced that news of eggs 
would be stale. 

Later : Prime Minister much agitated 
by thought that in eating omelette he 
may have, swallowed some home-truths. 

Latest; Sir Conan Doyle and Sir Oliver 
Lodge have met in Poultry, E.C. 

POOR TIT 
A Tale of Devotion 

An Erith correspondent sends us an account 
of the devotion of a tom-tit to her young after 
the male bird had been killed. 

A pair of tom-tits built their nest in a 
hole by the side of the window, and 
hatched their brood. A few days after a 
cat put its paw in the hole and killed 
one of the parent birds, but did not get 
it out of the hole. 

Obtaining a cage, I put an old 
thrush’s nest inside it, got the young 
ones out of the tom-tit’s nest, and put 
them in the nest inside the cage, which 
I hung by the door, ' ' 

The remaining parent then fed the 
young ones every few minutes, flying 
right into the cage to do so. In bad 
weather. we hung the cage inside the 
porch, and the bird still continued to 
feed the young ones, though we used 
the door constantly. 

HIS WINDFALL 

“ I have some money coming at the 
end of the week,” said a man fined for 
drunkenness at Tottenham, 

Policeman: “ Yes, 29s, from the 

Labour Exchange,” 


IS MAN WHERE 
HE WAS? 

A WORD WITH A DEAN 

The Bad Memory of the 
Gloomy Pessimist 

A SIGNPOST OF PROGRESS 

A famous dean has lately been telling 
us that humanity has made no real 
progress and that man is very much 
where he was in the Stone Age, If. the 
dean does not mind our saying so, it is 
all very gloomy nonsense. 

We should be very sorry to believe 
this, and we think if the dean were to 
read the C.N, more carefully he would 
change his opinion. There are many 
directions in which the progress of even 
the last hundred years is very marked, 
in the care of the sick and insane, in the 
treatment of children, and so on. 

In the very week of the dean’s lecture 
an announcement was made which, in 
the light of the past, shows amazing 
progress. Some of the London borough 
authorities stated that any boy or girl 
can now hav'e a bath for a penny—an 
outstanding proof that enormous progress 
has been made in the most important 
direction of personal cleanliness. 

Clean Body and Clean Mind 

Wesley said that cleanliness was next 
to godliness, and a clean body is a great 
help towards a clean mind. 

Is the dean aware that the colleges at 
his own university were built without 
baths, and that when a suggestion was 
made, not many years a'go, that bath¬ 
rooms should be added lor the students, 
one of the dons exclaimed, " Baths! 
Baths ! What do they want baths for ? 
They arc only up here lor eight weeks ! ” 

But farther back still, in the i6th cen¬ 
tury, the university authorities were not 
only, against baths', but against bathing, 
and they actually prohibited their 
students from having a bath in the river 
running through the town. There is a 
decree in existence, made by Cambridge 
University on May 8, 1571, entitled 
" That no one goe into the water,” 
declaring that if any one do so he shall 
be whipped before all the fellows and 
scholars in his college hall, and cm a 
second offence be expelled. 

A Great Modern Virtue 

Now there arc public bathing-places 
for all classes and both sexes at Cam¬ 
bridge. Surely the dean would regard 
that as progress ? 

We little realise how much cleanliness 
is a modern virtue. It is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to health, and yet in the brilliant 
reign of Louis XIV. of France, when 
people were surrounded by luxury and 
magnificence, and art and literature and 
music flourished, the great lords and 
ladies of the court, and even the king 
himself, washed very little. 

A very minute description is preserved 
of how the Grand IMonarch rose in the 
morning and was dressed by a whole 
army of valets and attendants. The first 
valet de chambrc held up the right sleeve 
of his shirt, the'first valet of the ward¬ 
robe held up the left sleeve, and so on. 
But in all this elaborate description of 
the progress from bed to breakfast 
there is not one word about washing, 
probably because washing was a very 
occasional indulgence in those days. 

The Cardinal to the Courtier 

We know that the ladies of the court, 
who wore their hair dressed enormously 
high, took it down very rarely, and that 
their headdress ran with vermin,' We 
have certainly progressed since then, for 
there is now a special Act of Parliament 
which enables any person troubled in 
this way to be cleansed free of charge. 

It is even related of the Prince of 
Conde, a relation of the King of France, 
that he was so filthy that Cardinal 
Richelieu used to send him word that 
he must clean himself on the days ho 
visited the King ! 

Well, even the Dean of St. Paul’s will 
hardly deny that we are cleaner now, and 
from dirt to cleanliness is progress of the 
highest kind. 
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THE WEEK IN N ATURE 


TAe Children s [Newspaper 

DOGS AND CATS | C.N. QUESTION BOX 


Mushrooms Now Ready 

FLY THAT IMITATES THE HORNET 

July 25. Both the caterpillar and 
the perfect insect of the red admiral 
butterfly are to be seen no\y, and cer¬ 
tainly the butterfly is a very attractive 
creature. Its dignified dress, suggestive 
of an alderman's robes, has led to its 
being called in some parts the alderman 
butterfly. The caterpillar is a pale 
yellowish green, and-feeds on-nettles. 

July 26. Among the birds that are 
now giving us the last of their songs are 
the blackcap, the coal-tit, and the 
hedge sparrow. This is particularly 
sad in the case of the blackcap, whose 
music is second only to the nightingale’s. 

July 27. klushrooms are now to be 
found in the fields, and should be 
gathered fresh every morning. When 
young, they are almost globular in 
shape, but gradually expand until they 
become nearly flat. The flesh is white, 
but changes to brown when the mush¬ 
room is cut across. The reddish-brown 
gills on the under-side are crowded 
clpsely together. 

July 28. The great hornet flj’, now 
getting common, obtains its name from 
its resemblance to a hornet. The body 
is yellow and black, and the wings and 
legs are yellow. At a distance it may 
easily be mistaken for a hornet, and its 
habits are not unljke those of that 
creature, for it preys on flies and other 
insects and carries them-off. 

July 29. One of the best-known 
summer sounds, the cooing purr of the 
turtle-dove, is now ceasing. This, bird 
comes to us at the beginning of Way, 
and in winter flies off to Africa, keep¬ 
ing, however, north of the equator. 

July 30. The young swallows belong¬ 
ing to the second family of their parents 
are now fledged, and we may see them 
catching their food, which consists en¬ 
tirely of. small insects, . This they do 
on the wing, very rarely picking up inr 
sects from the ground. 

July 31r Several of the little skipper 
butterflies are on the wing, including the 
small skipper, common on the outskirts of 
woods, the pearly skipper, found in chalky 
places, and the Lulworth skipper, which 
is confined to the south-west of England. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THE U.K. 

The Rain of July 



Tliis map shows the average rainfall in inches 
lor different areas during the month of July 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Herbs that are fit should be cut and 
dried. Thin salsafy and pull up plants 
that have run to seed. Pinch off the 
tops of tomatoes, and thin the shoots. 

Begin to bud roses. Cuttings of the 
half-ripened wood will root freely at this 
season if inserted under handlights or in 
cold frames behind a north wall. 

- Rim the hoe through »the flower 
borders to keep down weeds. JIow 
lawns and edge walks, and trim and tie 
creepers as growth proceeds to prevent 
their being broken off by high winds. 


True Tales Told by 
Children 

THE REPENTANCE OF TOBY 

We receive.many letters telling how 
animals—dogs and cats—learn the 
routine of the day’s doings inside the 
house, especially in the morning, at 
meal-times, and at night. This one 
from Croydon will serve as an instance. 

If we are not up in the morning 
by a quarter to seven Tibbs begins to 
call us by mewing. 

When he hears a knife being sharpened 
he wakes up directly or runs in from 
the garden, for he knows it means meat. 

If we cannot get him in at night we 
rattle the oven door, which he takes 
as the signal for supper, and in he comes. 

A DOG'S REPENTANCE 

A Sussex reader tells of a sharp terrier’s 
repentance for hiding his collar. 

Toby was chained at night inside the 
house by his collar r but one night the 
collar could not be found, so he was shut 
in the stable, without being chained. 

But this he did not like. Three times 
he escaped and came slinking into the 
kitchen, but was put back again. Then 
he came dragging his collar'with him. 

DOES A DOG CRY7 

We asked this question some weeks ago, 
and give here one of the answers we have 
received. A Northumberland reader explains: 

Our wire-haired fox-terrier Dick un¬ 
doubtedly does cry when any of my 
children are in trouble. 

Should oiip of them fall, get smacked, 
or have toothache, Dick cries with them 
piteously, showing every sign of ■ dis¬ 
tress. The sobbing of a child quite upsets 
him, but he is otherwise indifferent to 
noise, unless it be caused by grief. 

But. if children merely pretend to 
cry he is not deceived by make-believe.' 

A DOG’S SENSE OF PROPERTY 

■ A reader in Johannesburg tells of an e.xpe- 
rience that illustrates how dogs know their 
master’s property. • 

A friend who came to see me for a day 
asked me, when I saw him off, to bring 
a coat he had left at our house. 

As I approached his house with the 
bundle I heard a growl, and his dog 
Tiger snatched the bundle from my 
'hands, and would not let me have it. 
Then his master came up, and the dog 
was satisfied. Evidently he knew the 
coat was his master’s. 

THE WORD A CAT KNOWS 

A Gloucestershire reader has a cat which 
knows the word “ mouse ” in a moment. 

We have a cupboard in which are 
mouse-traps. When the cat lies in front 
of the fire and you use such words as 
“ lamp,” " table,or " chair,” he does 
not take any notice ; but if you mention 
the word “ mouse’’ he jumps up at once 
and funs to the cupboard and mews. 

CONY CALLS FOR SUPPER 

Here is another record of cat habits, as 
seen at Epping. 

At night-time Cony runs to mother 
and touches her with his paw, and then 
goes to his saucer and licks it, looking 
up at her. 

When she has given him his supper 
she says to ■ him, “ Now go to bed, 
Cony,” and he jumps on a blanket 
placed on a chair and does not move 
till the morning. 


MY PETS 

By a Girl from Ceylon 

A nine-year-old lassie from Ceylon, now 
staying in Devonshire, tells of her family pets. 

Our pet rabbit, tiny and mouse- 
coloured, always knew its name when'I 
called it, and woidd jump on my lap. 

Our Irish terrier, Mike, came to say 
“ Good-morning ” everyday. He hated 
Daddy to go in the car without him. 

We have made .friends with a little 
garden bird, and it comes for bread 
every meal-time. If we are not in the 
verandah it. looks for us. in the dining 
room. Once our servants caught it 
and put it in a cage ; but we let it go, 
and it always comes back. 


Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian . 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one on each card. 

Can a Hen Hear ? 

All birds have a keen sense of hearing. 
Watch how all tlie hens in a poultry nm 
scamper up to the male bird as his 
“ cluck, cluck, cluck ” announces that 
he has found a tit-bit for them. 

What Causes Knots on Trees? 

A knot is the hard, gnarled wood 
from' which a branch arose from the 
trunk, and is specially conspicuous in 
timber from which the branch was cut or 
broken off during the growth of the tree.- 

Do Bees See in the Dark? 
jSTo ; they fly and forage by daylight ; 
at night no flower shows save the white 
ones. In the obscurity of the hive the 
bees probably find their way more b}^ 
smell and touch than by light. 

Is a Tiger Stronger than a Lion? 
Bone for bone, muscle for muscle, 
the tiger is stronger than the lion. While 
not so noble in appearance, the tiger is 
actually larger than the lion. In such 
combats between these beasts as are 
recorded victory has gone to the .tiger. 

Has a Mole.Eyes'? 

Yes, and uses them at night when it 
comes above ground to seek surface 
food and water. 'But there is a foreign 
mole whose eyes have become sightless. 
When the animal is dead the useless eyes 
come away as part of the skin as the 
hide is removed. 

Can Elephants Jump Over Obstacles? 
Tlicy are generally believed to do so, 
but in fact they cannot. It is impossible, 
owing to weight and structure, for an 
elephant to leap either up or forward. 
A big elephant takes 6 feet 9 inches at a 
stride, but a 7 feet trench would be as 
hopeless a barrier to it as one of 70 feet. 

■ Do Birds Ever Mistake Moonlight for 
Sunlight? 

Ho. Nightingales sing by night, but 
not because they mistake the hour. The 
brightest moonlight leaves . everywhere 
areas of intense darkness, and there can 
be no confusion between the pale beams 
of the lamp of night and the all-illu¬ 
minating splendour of the sun. Besides, 
the daily life of a bird is like the tides, 
rising and reaching its maximum, then 
sinking low to rest and silence. 

Do All Winged Birds Fly ? ' 

Fortunately for open-air poultry farms 
big, fat hens and their mates do not fly. 
But the famous example of non-flying 
fully-winged birds is the beka-rail, or 
wood-hen, of New Zealand, which, in 
the long security of that once manless 
land, though retaining large wings, 
neglected for so great a period to fly that 
now it cannot do so. It burrows, and 
comes out at night. 

How Does a Bird Carry Its Young? 

Few birds can do so. The woodcock 
is a rare exception. Her chick is pressed 
between her legs and held in poritibn by 
her beak as she flies. A dabchiek has 
been seen to take two nestlings, one 
beneath each wing, and swim, not fly, 
with them. Youngsters that fall from 
the nest are generally left to die. If 
they are partly fledged and fa.ll unhurt 
they are fed on the ground, not carried 
back to the nest. 

What Bird Taps on the Window Pane ? 

The vague description supplied .sug¬ 
gests a small tawny owl. Any bird 
seeing something it desires in a room, 
and not realising that a mysterious 
transparent sheet of glass stands in the 
way, may tap at the window in attempt¬ 
ing to enter. Light at night may attract 
birds. The writer once had his quiet 
disturbed late at night by a pheasant, 
which a poacher or stoat had disturbed 
in its covert. After flying a mile and 
a half in confusion, it dashed at his 
lighted window. 


<3 

TRAVELLERS TO 
THE EARTH 

DO THEY COME FROM AN 
UNKNOWN WORLD.? 

The Mighty Stream of Meteors 
Coming Oiir Way 

THOUSANDS OF TONS OF NEW 
MATTER FOR THE EARTH 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The next two or three weeks will pro¬ 
vide a good opportunity of seeing one of 
the best of our annual meteor displays. 

These are the Perseids; and each fine 
evening, as soon as it is dark, preferably 
after ten o’clock, they should be looked 
for low down in the north-east. Then 
they may be seen at intervals of a few 
minutes, emanating from a part of the 
constellation of Perseus, as bright streaks 
.of yellowish light. 

To see but half a dozen or so in an 
hour may seem very few, but, as they are 
entering our atmosphere over the greater 
part of the earth, the numbers really are 
very considerable, and may, in the case 
of a good shower, amount to millions in 
a single night. The materials composing 
these bodies enter into the composition 
of our atmosphere, and also fall as bumt- 
out dust—the so-called meteoric dust— 
on to the earth’s surface. 

Messengers from Space 

This simple and obvious fact leads us 
to some very wonderful things concerning 
the origin of worlds, for the earth- is 
receiving a constant accretion of meteoric 
materials. At least 25 elements, in¬ 
cluding helium and hydrogen, are thus 
being added continually,, as well, as a 
large number of metals, of which iron, 
nickel, and magnesium are most common. 

It fortunately happens that from time 
to’ time some of the larger meteors 
fail to get quite consumed in,their fiery 
flight, and the calcined residue reaches 
the earth, usually as a very heavy metal¬ 
lic mass, and often highly, magnetic.: 
They are then known as aerolites; and 
we arc thus enabled to learn something 
more of the materials coming to us from 
the skies. ' . 

Building Up the Earth 

^lost remarkable of all is the fact that 
some of them are stony. A few contain 
carbon, which in one was found as 
minute black diamonds. 

These additions to our planet have 
led some astronomers to believe that 
worlds may grow thus, throughout 
countless ages, by continually attracting 
to themselves these myriads of particles. 

But this seems very improbable in 
the- light of what we now know, for, 
althougli it has been calculated that the 
earth may receive 35,000 to 40,000 tons 
of meteoric matter in a year, on this 
basis it would take about a thousand 
million years to cover the earth with a 
layer only an inch thick. 

Another important thing is that the 
aerolites have been found to contain 
materials which are not known to exist 
in the earth’s rocks. 

Travelling Grains and Pebbles 

The Perseid meteors are, however, all 
veiy small, many believed to be no larger 
than small pebbles or even grains of 
sand ; none have been known to reach 
tlie earth’s surface large enough to be 
handled. They owe their origin to a 
comet which appeared in 1862, and is 
known as Tuttle’s Comet. Apparently 
they are the disintegrated portions of it 
that are strewn over its long-drawn-out 
path,, which extends, as a greatly elon-, 
gated oval, for over a thousand million 
miles beyond the orbit'of Neptune. 

.Its path very likely extends to that 
planet beyond Neptune which astrono¬ 
mers are looking for; and so these 
streaks of light, which we hope to see 
speeding across the sky at some twenty 
to thirty miles a second, represent the 
passing out of existence of little bodies 
which may once have been in the 
vicinity of that unlmown world. G. F. M. 
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THE MYSTERY MAN 

A Thrilling Tale of Play and ; : Told by 

Adventure at Claycroft School .T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 17 

Trouble Brews 

A t the insult Tom Cosby went 
white under his fisherman’s 
tan. His eyes narrowed and blazed, 
and his hard fists clenched. Nettles, 
too, was furious, and for a moment 
things looked ugly. 

But Paddy was equal to the 
occasion. 

“ Charity boy, is it ? ” he 
answered sweetly. “ And what are 
ye, Manny ? ” 

“ Me ? ” Mansford spluttered like 
an ang^ cat. “ What do you mean, 
you idiot ? ” 

Sure, I mean that, if ye come 
down to brass tacks, you’re just 
as much a charity boy as Cosby 
hero. Ye didn't cafn the money 
that keeps ye here, did ye ? ” 

“ Of course I didn’t! My father 
pays for me.” 

“ And somebody clse’s father 
pays for Cosby. So where’s the 
dificrence ? ” 

The thick-rvitted Mansford had 
no answer ready. He made queer 
noises in his throat. 

” Is it unwell ye are ? ” asked 
Paddy, with mock sympathy. 

” I’ll make you unwell before 
I’m through with' you,” was all 
Mansford could find to say. 

" Sure, ye’ve done that already I ” 
icplied Paddy, making a face. 
” It’s the look of ye. But seeing 
ye can’t help your face, why. I’ll 
forgive ye! Come. along. Nettles. 
Come on, Tom.” 

They passed on, leaving Mansford 
and his companions purple with 
indignation, but utterly defeated. 
No one said a word until they were 
outside the gates. Then Nettles 
pulled up short, and began to 
laugh. He laughed and laughed 
till he had to lean against the wall 
for support, and presently Paddy 
joined in, too. 

Tom didn’t laugh. He stood 
square and stiff, with a puzzled 
expression on his brown face. 

I don’t see anything to laugh 
at,” he said at last. 

Paddy pulled himself. together. 
” But ye will, Tom—ye will. Now, 
don’t be taking Mansford or his 
pals as samples of fellows at 
Claycroft. Ye’ll find a few of their 
sort in ev'erj' school in England, 
but, thanks be, there's only a few\ 
Other chaps take a man for what he 
is, not where he came from.” 

Tom shook his head. 

“ I ought never to have come 
here,” he said despondently. 
Paddy flared up. 

"If you talk that way, you can 
go home for all I care,” he said, 
with startling sharpness. " I didn’t 
know you were a coward, Tom 
Cosby.” 

Tom wheeled round on Paddy. 
His eyes flamed again. 

Paddy did not move an inch, nor 
did ho raise his hands. 

" Ye can hit me if ye like,” he 
said. “ Ye can lick me, of course, 
if ye try. But that won’t prove 
anything.” ' . 

The anger died out of Tom’s face. 
His hands dropped to his sides. 

" I’m sorry, Brough,” he said, 
quietly. 

Paddy smiled swiftly. 

“Now you’re talking, old son. 
Don’t' let’s be hearing any more 
nonsense about not coming here. 
Sure, there isn't one of us hasn’t his 
bad time when he first comes to a 
big school. Nettles and I both had 
our troubles.” 

. He slipped an arm through 
Cosby’s, and the three of them 
walked off together. 

In the course of the day Nettles 
and Paddy introduced Tom to all 
tliQir particular pals, including 
Dudley and Terry Drake. Both 
. recognised him as the champion of 
the Marsca team, and made him 


very welcome. By evening Tom 
was much happier. 

Nettles, too, was quite cheerful, 
but Paddy rather silent. The 
Irish boy who, with all his fun, 
had a long head, was well aware 
that the trouble -u'as only beginning. 
Mansford had a number of followers, 
and Paddy knew that he would' 
leave no storle unturned to get rid - 
of Tom. 

In a quiet way he managed to 
watch them, and soon uvas certain 
that some plot -was brewing.- All 
four—Mansford, Harney, ' Marsh, 
and Doble—were constantly talking 
together in corners, and Paddy' saw 
that they were collecting others of 
their kind. 

But they made no attempt at all 
upon Tom. They simply refused to 
notice him. Paddy was puzzled, 
and yet ho was careful not to say 
a word to Nettles or Tom. 

A week passed. Tom, though of 
course he made mistakes, especially 
in the matter of speech, was shaking 
down rapidly. He was distinctly 
good at his -work, and had taken 
quite a respectable place in his 
form. Also, ho was- beginning to 
play cricket, and had done so well 
that Earle had practically promised 
to try him for the school. 

At the end of the week Paddy 
was no wiser. Then, one morning, 
when the three were coming out from 
breakfast, Stokes, the gate porter, 
came up and spoke to Nettles. 

“ The Headmaster wishes to see 
you, sir,” he said in his quiet way. 

" Hulloa, Nettles 1 ” said Tomi 
with a grin. “ What’s the trouble ?” 

Nettles frowned. 

" Can’t imagine! ” he said, as he 
hurried off. 

It was a matter of nearly twenty 
minutes before Nettles returned, 
to find the other two just settling 
down to their morning preparation. 

Tom looked up, and, seeing 
Nettles’s face, stared. 

" Nothing wrong, I hope ? ” he 
said quickly'. 

" N-no. At least-” Nettles 

hesitated in a way very unusual 
for him. “ Paddy,” ho said. “ I’ve 
got to speak to you.” 

Paddy got up. He glanced at 
Tom. But Tom,' with that natural 
good breeding which seemed a 
part of him, had turned to his book. 

. Nettles led the way out to a quiet 
corner by the fives courts. 

" I say, Paddy,” he began in a 
voice which was sharp with distress, 
"it’s not me;'it's-■” 

" Tom, I'm thinking,” put in 
Paddy, quietly. 

" How do you know ? What do 
you mean ? ” demanded Nettles. 

" It’s not blind I am. Haven’t I 
been watching Mansford and his 
lot for a week past ? What is it 
they’ve done ? ” 

" Written to their fathers to'ask 
them to take them away because 
they' can’t stand the company of a 
fisherman’s son ! ” Nettles answered 
bitterly. 

Paddy nodded. 

" Sure, I thought it would be 
something like that. And . what’s 
the Doctor -say ? ” 

" He’s all broken up about it. 
He likes Tom. As good as told me 
he was worth ten of Mansford., 
But he had to explain that the school 
is only' just getting on its legs again, 
and can’t afford to lose a lot of 
boys. Seems there are as many as 
ten of these fools that are backing 
Mansford. Put ’em at a hundred- 
and-fifty a year apiece; and that 
would mean knoc&ng off fifteen 
hundred a year from the school 
income.” 

“ Manny’s cuter than I thought,” 
said Paddy. “ So Tom’s to go, I’m 
thinking ? ” 

“ Tom’s to go,” repeated Nettles 
bitterly. “ The Head’s written 
about it. 'Pon my word, Paddy.'I’ve 
a jolly good mind to go, too.” 


“I’d think a bit first,” replied 
Paddy Sa.gely. He paused. “ Don’t 
be telling Tom,” he added. “ Let’s 
rvait till we hear from your father.” 

“ Goodness knows I don’t want 
to tell him,” groaned Nettles. 
“ And it’s all my fault, anyhow.” 

" I wouldn’t be saying that, old 
chap,” said Paddy quietly. “ Now 
let’s be going on with our work. Yc 
never can tell what may be hap¬ 
pening.” 

CHAPTER 18 

Quick Wits 

A. CIRCUS was billed to come to 
Claycroft village next day, 
and the boys were given a half¬ 
holiday'. 

Nettles was still in a very des¬ 
perate .state of mind, but Paddy 
refused to be discouraged. 

“ Sure, and if Tom’s got to go, he 
must,” he remarked; “ But ’tis no 
reason why we wouldn’t give him 
a good time so long as he’s here.” 

Before the performance there was 
to be a parade of the whole show 
—elephants, camels, and all. This 
was to pass through the village 
street at half-past two, and before 
that hour a large crowd was lining 
the pavement on each side of the 
one long and broad street. 

It was a queer sort of street, for 
it was quite three times as wide as 
most streets, and it sloped pretty 
steeply all the way down to the 
river. Then came a regular bottle¬ 
neck, -with a narrow, highly' arched, 
old-fashioned bridge. 

The three boys, came down the 
hill from the school, and stopped, 
amazed at the number of people, 

“ Sure, the whole countryside’s 
turned out ! ” said Paddy. 

" I’d iiot have thought there, 
were so many between here and 
Marsca,” remarked Tom. “ Hallo, 
why there’s old Sam Tragett 1 ” 

An ancient salt was passing, a 
funny and rather disreputable old 
figure in tarry breeches and a 
stained blue jersey. He wore old- 
fashioned whiskers, and" his face 
w'as the colour of a ripe walnut. 
Tom caught him and slapped him 
on the back, and the ancient turned 
in surprise, which changed to evi¬ 
dent pleasure as he recognised Tom. 

“ How' be ye, Tom ? ” he croaked' 
out, gripping Tom’s hand in a fist 
that looked like an old rope’s end. 
“ Why', you be so fine in them new 
togs I hardly knewed 'ee! So you’re 
a scholard at this fine school now? ” 

“ Look at that! ” came a high, 
scornful voice from ‘just behind 
Nettles. “ Look at that, Harney 1 
There’s a nice sort of advertisement 
for Claycroft when you sec a chap 
with the school cap on talking to a 
beery old* ruffian like that.” 

" Well, he won’t have the chance 
to do it again—that’s one comfort,” 
responded Harney in a mincing 
voice. “ He won’t be here long.” 

Nettles swung round. His lips 
were very white. “ No more will 
you, Harney, if you don’t shut your 
evil mouth.” 

There was something in his voice 
which made Harney step back 
quickly—so quickly that he trod 
with all his weight on Mansford’s 
toes. Mansford, who was wearing 
ti.ght patent-leathers, gave a shriek 
of agony, which made everyone 
within a hundred yards turri to see 
what was the matter. 

“ Sure, that’s a better advertise¬ 
ment for Claycroft than Cosby’s,” 
remarked Paddy.in loud clear tones. 

“ Don’tbe frightened,”he told the 
spectators. " ’Tis only a way he 
has rvhen he’s pleased. But Til not 
let him do it again.” 

There w'as a roar of laughter, to the 
accompaniment of which Mansford, 
whose face was the rich red of brick- 
dust, hastily retired into a shop. 

" Honours easy,” said Paddy, 
with a grin. 

" For two pins I’ll go after him, 
and make him yell louder than 
that,” said Nettles grimly. 

" Be aisy:—be aisy,” said Paddy. 
“ Don’t be spoiling a good time by 
being cross now. More betoken 
here’s the show coming.” 

He pointed as he spoke, and, sure 
enough, there was the head of the 


procession coming down the hill. A 
big elephant was leading the way, 
followed by camels, horses,., and 
gaily-decorated cars, rvith a brass 
band in the rear. 

All eyes being on the animals, no 
one noticed a tubcart, pulled by a 
strong cob, which came down the 
street behind the procession. It 
was driven by a lady who had a 
little girl with her. No one, that is, 
except Paddy. 

“ Faith, we’re honoured,” he 
said, nudging Nettles. “ Here’s 
Mrs. Coaly herself, with Grace. She’s 
taking the poor kid to the show.” 

“ I’m glad of it,” said Nettles 
quietly. “ Grace doesn’t get much 
fun.” 

Grace Colston, the Doctor’s only 
daughter, was ten years old. She 
had been lamed by an accident when 
quite small, and could only get 
about on crutches. She was a 
pretty, sweet-tempered child, and 
the boys all made much of her. 

" That pony Joey can trot,” said 
Paddy, who, like all Irishmen, 
loved a good horse. “ Tm thinking 
he’s a bit fresh,” he added critically. 

Boys who stood on the pavement 
capped Mrs. Colston as she. came 
by. She arrived opposite Nettles 
and Paddy at the same moment that 
the elephant came by. No horse 
likes an elephant, and, as ill luck 
had it, just at that very moment 
someone held out a bun, and the 
elephant half turned and stretched 
his long trunk across to reach it. 

■ That was enough for Joey. He 
shied violently, and came within 
an ace of upsetting the cart. Grace 
screamed, but Mrs. Colston kept her 
head and tightened the reins. 

There was a light snapping sound. 
One of the reins had broken off 
short just by the collar rings. In a 
trice Joey was off full clip. 

The crowd scattered. Women 
screamed. Everyone seemed to 
lose their heads except one of the 
circus men who -turned his horse 
out, and went after Joey at full 
gallop. - , - 

But no! There was one person 
in the crowd who kept his wits 
about him. This was Tom Cosby. 
When the pony shied he had been 
some twenty yards farther down 
the street, talking to old Tragett. 

At the rattle of hoofs he turned. 
The pony cairie by him like the 
wind. Tom grabbed at its head, 
but just missed. With extraordi¬ 
nary quickness he recovered him¬ 
self, and caught the rail at the back 
of the cart. Somehow he gained 
the step and scrambled in. Then 
he flung himself forward over the 
door into the body of the trap. 

“ Fine—oh, fine ! ” cried Paddy, 
in wild excitement. 

“ What’s the good ? ” answered 
Nettles breathlessly. “ The reins 
are broken. .He.can’t stop Joey.” 

I'D BE CONTINUED 


This i s 
“ Angel,” 
■w h 0 s e 
merry do¬ 
ings are 
told every 
week in 

P U C K 

EVERY Boy and 
Girl Loves PUCK 

There are heaps of ways in 
which y'ou can spend many a 
jolly hour on the holidays, but 
the jolliestwayof all is by read¬ 
ing PUCK when it comes out— 
every Thursday. This jolly 
coloured picture and story paper 
is just ideal for summer-time 
reading. It’s simply packed with 
delightful, funny pictures, 
stories, and jokes. On Sale 
at all Newsagents. Ask for 



Price 2d. PRINTED IN COLOURS 



Five-Minute Story 

The Kite 

I" N -the olden days in England, 
when the nobles were power¬ 
ful and took little heed of the 
king’s edict, exercising in them¬ 
selves all the usual prerogatives 
of a sovereign over the poor folk 
who lived in their immediate 
neighbourhood, there lived in 
Sussex, near the castle of a 
powerful nobleman, a poor wood¬ 
cutter and his only son, a well- 
built, fair-haired lad of about 
ten years of age. 

The woodcutter was a clever 
and ingenious man, and he had 
considerably more education 
than most of the folks in the ' 
various scattered hamlets that 
surrounded the castle. . He had 
fought with the- Black Prince in 
the wars in' France, could speak 
a little French, and as a youth 
had been taught by the monks 
of St. Bruno to read and write 
in English and in Latin. 

These ' talents attracted the 
attention of Sir Roger Gratwick, 
the lord of the manor, who, far 
from admiring them, did his 
best to injure both the man and 
his son, maintaining that educa¬ 
tion 'was not for underlings. He 
—Sir Roger himself—^^could 
neither read nor write, and it 
was an impertinence on the part 
of anyone of lesser estate to dare 
to do so. 

He therefore forbade the wood¬ 
cutter to teach his son the art of 
reading and writing. 

Education, he contended, 
made the common people dis¬ 
satisfied, and therefore the more 
likely to rebel against their 
lawful lord. 

The woodcutter, who wished 
to do the best for his son, refused 
to obey Sir Roger. Thereupon 
the knight seized the person of 
the woodcutter, and locked him 
up in a turret at the top of the 
castle until such time as he 
agreed to obey his lord’s behest. 

The prison wi-s a full si.xty 
feet from the ground, but Alleyn 
Welding, the woodcutter’s son, 
had listened to many a story of 
how prisoners had escaped from 
similar situations, and he de¬ 
vised a way to rescue his father. 

He made a kite secretly, and 
when night fell flew it over the 
turret. His father, who was 
watching, seized the string as the 
kite passed the window of' his 
prison and hauled it upward. 
At the end of the string was a 
thick rope, and this was soon 
drawn up and fastened to a 
strong iron bar in the room. 

The woodcutter then squeezed 
himself through the narrow 
opening, arid, seizing the rope, 
began the perilous descent. 

Soon father and son were 
reunited. 

“ We.will stay here no longer, 
my son,” said the woodcutter, 

“ but will place ourselves under 
the protection of the good 
monks of St. Bruno, where 
learning and art are admired.” 

•Sir Roger’s . amazement was 
great at the disappearance ol 
the woodcutter and his son. 
And, having little education, he 
put it all down to witchcraft. 
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^ A Heart as (LM^ellow as an jipple Over-ripe 





OFMERRYMAN 

Diner : “ You charged me more for 
my steak than you used to.” 
Manager : “ I have to pay more 
for it myself.” 

Diner: “But the steak was 
sipaller than it used to be.” 

Manager: “ That, of course, is 
on account of the scarcity of beef.” 

0 0 H 

There was a Young Fellow Named Tate 



Dhere was aj'oung fellow named 
Tate 

Who went out to dine at 8.8 ; 

But I will not relate 
What that person named Tate 
And his tete-a-tete ate at 8.8. 

0 0 0 
Do You Live in Suffolk ?. 
Suffolk was formerly spelt Suth- 
folc, and means South folk. It was 
originally the southern part of the 
kingdom of East Anglia, hence the 
name given to it by the North folk, 
the people of Norfolk, in the north. 
0 0 0 
The Mystery 
I AM bright as a whole 
Till you cut off rhy head; 
Then as black as a coal. 

Or a mortal instead. 

Shaken up and recast . 

We with science are found, ^ 
Read us back from the last 
And we live underground. 

Answer next week 
□ B G 

Multiplication by Subtraction 

Xhe more love you, give the more 
you have left. Try it every day. 
0 0 0 

Who Was He? 

A. BOY was explaining to his 
uncle all about the steam 
engine, and how the principle was 
evolved from the lifting of a kettle 
lid Vhen the water was boiling on 
the fire. 

“ For all of which,” said his 
uncle, “ we have chiefly to thank— 
what was his name ? ” 

“Watt was his name, uncle,” 
replied the boy. 

0 0-0 
A Picture Lesson in Geography 



Do yon know wtiat English place this 
picture represents ? Solution next week 
B . 0 O 

The Roses 

Dhis world that we are living in 
Is mighty hard to beat; 

We get a thorn with every rose, 
But aren’t the roses sweet ? 
o 0 0 

' The Truffles 

“ J’d rather not,” Augustus said. 
The truffles quick rejecting. 

“ How now, my dear,” said she, 
“ What fresh 

Conceit are you affecting I 
I do not wish t’riiffle you. 

Nor yet to make a pun, Gus ; 
But then I surely thought that you 
Were fond of any fun-Gus.” 


Declined with Thanks 
A Chinese author sent a manuscript 
to a local editor, who returned it with 
this firm but polite note of refusal. 
We have read thy manuscript 
with infinite delight. By the 
sacred ashes of our ancestors we 
swear that we have never before 
revelled in so enthralling a master¬ 
piece. If we printed it we should 
henceforth be obliged-to take it as a 
model, as a standard of quality and 
achievement, and henceforth never 
print anything inferior to it. 

As it would be impossible to find its ^ 
equal in 10,000 years, and we have 
to go to press with our poor, unin¬ 
spired paper once a day, we are 
compelled, though shaken with 
sorrow and blinded with tears at 
the necessity, to return thy divine 
manuscript, and for doing so we 
ask a thousand pardons. 

' 0 ■ 0^.0 
“ Just listen ! Doesn’t that con- 
stant singing in the flat 
annoy you ?” 

“ Not so much as the constant 
flat in the singing.”' 

0 ‘ 0 ■ 0 

Do You Know This? 

I AM a letter and a word, 

I am a tree, I am a name; 

Cut me in pieces with a sword. 
You and your act would be the 
same. 

Thrice you must leave the aspirate 
in doubt, 

And use it twice if you would' find 
me out. Solution next week 

0 0 0 ■ ' 

A Little French Made Easy 


% 

m. 


Le balai -Le Laui'cau La bal.ance 

Le balai serf a nettoyer les tapis 
Le taureau n’aiine pas le rouge 

L’Spicier pese le'sucredansla 'oalance 





Le reticule Le singe La crecelle 

J’ai mon mouchoir dans mon reticule 
Le singe est trds fier de sa belle queue 
La crecelle fait un bruit atroce 
□ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Puzzle Arithpetio —VIXEN 
Pazzle Rhyme 

Opens like a barn-door, shuts like a 
trap ; 

You can think of forty things before 
you’d think of that. 

What Is Wrong? 

There was no thumb-hole in the 
palette; neither was there a frame to 
hold the sign. 

0 .0 □ 

What Is This ? 

The prize of five shillings offered in 
the, C.N., No. 66, for the best 
drawing which, held in different 
positions, represented two different 
animals, has been awarded to Norah 
Price (aged 9), 20, Waddington Road, 
Clitheroe. , . . 


Notes and Queries 

What is an Entrepdt ? An 

entrepot is a mart,- or trade 
centre, and is a French word. 

What does K.C.M.G, mean? 
The letters K.C.M.G. after a 
man’s name mean that he holds 
the rank of a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. 

What Is a True Bill ? A True 
Bill is a document sanctioned by 
a grand jur^:, authorising the 
trial of a prisoner by a judge 
and petty jury. 
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The Adventures of Jerry 

TOLD BY MARQARET LILLIE 

• CHAPTER 12 
/ 

J ERRY rescued the little tube and held it out ready in his hand, 
when, if you please, up came Snowball and began to 
lick it. Sammy meant to have a good view, for he hopped 
up on to one of Jerry’s shoulders just as Blackie had 
succeeded in scrambling up on to the other. The little goat 
frisked all round them. They made quite a little crowd 





“Is the whole menagerie coming?” groaned the man 

“ What on earth ! ” exclaimed the man, in surprise. “ Do 
they all belong to you ? ” 

“ Not exactly,” explained Jerry. “ Only for today.” 

“Well, call them off a bit, will you; till I’ve got through 
this little job ? ” ' ^ - . 

Jerry did, and he was "so helpful with the “ little job ” that 
when the tyre was mended and the man was ready to start off 
again; he said, “ W’ould you like a ride, young man ? ” 

■ Jerry was delighted. He jumped in ; and after him jumped 
Pat and Snowball and Sammie and Blackie. 

“ Is the whole menagerie coming ? ” groaned the man. But 
he didn’t look very angry, and as they went along he was so 
jolly and made such a lot of jokes that Jerry was ever so sorry 
when he pulled up in front of a house and said, 

■ “ I’ve got to get out here to see a man. If you wait for me 
for five minutes I’ll run you home.” 

And he jumped down and disappeared through a gate in the 
high garden wall. He was gone rather adong time, and, while 
he sat waiting outside, Jerry began to think. ^ 

“ He’ll want to know where I live, and ask questions, and 
I shan’t know what to say,” said Jerry to himself. “ I’d 
better run off before he comes back.” 

So he slipped out, and, calling to Pat and the others, he ran 
off down the road. 

More of Jerry next week 


Jacko Gets a Ride Home 

S TRANGE to say, instead of going straight home from school, 
Jacko had stopped to watch a dog-fight, and when he 
caught sight of the church clock he began to run. 

A milk-cart overtook him, and to get a lift home he waited his 
opportunity and sprang up behind, But before he had gone 
far the mam turned round and saw him. 

“ I’ve caught you!” he exclaimed, to Jacko’s amazement, 
“Now I know who it is that comes stealing my eggs and 
butter. When I’ve delivered this last drop of milk I’ll take 
you straight to the police-station.” . 

He pulled up at a house close by, and, calling to a, man he 
knew not to let the little villain, as he called him, get off, he ran 
up the garden path. ' 

“ Now .what can I do ? ” thought Jacko. " I know ! ’’ And 
lifting the lid off an ernpty can, he jumped inside.. 

Out came the milkman. But there was no sign of the 
" little villain;” He drove off grumbling, and bullying the 
other man for being so silly as to let him get away. 

He drove into a yard, and climbed down. As he reached up 
for the can the lid suddenly shot off. Up came a head, and 
then two arms, and with a wild war-whoop Master Jacko sprang 
out and dashed off down the road. 



Tbe milkman drove oil grumbling 


Who Was She? 

The Girl Artist 

A Swiss artist, who was 
appointed painter of 
churches to a bishop, and after¬ 
wards moved to Italy, had a 
little daughter who from the 
earliest age showed herself to be 
a true artist. 

Placed among magnificent 
scenery, stately palaces, and 
beautiful Villas, she says, “ I 
thought -myself in the midst of 
the luxuries of fairyland.” 

Her artistic nature found an 
outlet, in both painting and 
music, and so brilliant was she 
at both tliat for a long time she 
and her friends were undecided 
as to which of these she should 
make the principal business of 
her life. She finally chose paint¬ 
ing, and, as a reminder of her 
early hesitation, she has in otte 
of her pictures shown herself 
standing in an attitude of dou’ot 
between figures representing 
Music and Painting. 

At - nine she was painting 
beautiful portraits, and a few 
years later had many princely 
and noble'patrons, who sat to 
her for their portraits. < 

While quite a girl she was 
commissioned, with her father, to 
decorate the entire inside of a 
church in Germany; and the 
bishop was Iqiid in liis .praises of 
her work. 

Slie afterwards returned to 
Italy, and became the honoured 
friend of well-known artists 
there. English noblemen visiting 
Italy asked her to paint their 
portraits, and at their suggestion 
she came to London, where her 
career was a truly brilliant one. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and other 
great artists delighted in .her 
friendship, and she was nomin¬ 
ated one of the first -Royal 
Academicians, receiving also the 
honour, very rare for a woman, 
of being made a professor of the 
Academy of Arts in London. 

■Unfortunately, she went 
through the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage with an adventurer, who 
made her life a misery for a time. 
After robbing her, he fled the 
country. Later, oil, the young - 
artist married another painter, 
and was very happy with him. 

She returned once more to 
Italy, and was visited by the 
greatest men, including Goethe, 
’who wrote of her in one of 
his works, " No living painter 
excels her' in dignity or in the 
delicate taste in which she 
handles the pencil.” 

Her pictures are mostly por¬ 
traits or scenes from history and 
my t hology, 
and they are to 
be found in 
the galleries of 
p-r act i ca 11 y 
every Euro¬ 
pean capital. 

Her husband 
died in 1795, 
and she herself - 
passed away twelve years later. 
Here is her portrait. Who wasshe ? 

Last Week’s Name—Vasco Da Gama 
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Every Friday, .lid. 



Postage of the Children’s Newspaper Is id. anywhere: a years 
postal subscription is- 88. 8d. • A .year’s postal sirbseriptlon to Its 
monthly companion. My Magazine, is: British Isles, lls. : else? 
where. ISs.' 6d. In South Africa. Australasia. Canada, all'subscrip* 
tions must go through the agents given below. 


CARRYING A PONY ■ PRINCE AMONG THE MAORIS • AttlGftTOR GOES TO PRISON 



Boy Scouts’ Wonderful Circus—Ten thousand Scouts at Birmingham Friend of the Soldiers—Little Edna Homer, 
have been holding a. Jamboree, and a popular feature was this who,'* during the five years of war, collected 
circus with animals caught in the Midland counties of England over £3000 for 36 different soldiere’ funds 


A Curious Motor-Boat—The latest development of the motor- 
boat is on aircraft lines, as can . be seen from this boat 
which looks like an aeroplane. The cabin is fitted luxuriously 



Qofng to the Show — The smallest 
Shetland pony seen at the Darlington 
Royal Show was carried by its owner 


Future French Qiri Athletes—Madernoiselle . Lenglen’s success' at the international Tennis 
Tournament has made all French girls ambitious for athletic honours, and a fine display of phy¬ 
sical exercises was recently given at doinville, near Paris,by these girls of the French public schools 


A Human Qymnasium—At a Boy Scouts' 
jamboree at Tooting the boys formed 
their own parallel bars, as shown here 


An Alligator Qoes to Prison—This alligator, which is 123 years old, 
ate seven small-alligators at the Cincinnati Zoo and was taken off 
to solitary confinement before she could do more damage 


Going to meet the Prince—The Maoris of New Zealand 
went to meet the Prince in their famons canoes. They 
are very skilful in paddling these picturesqXie craft' 


A Queer Pet—The huge models of prehistoric animals 
in the grounds of the Crystal Palace giye much amuse¬ 
ment to boys and girls, and this rnonster is a 
particular favourite. Its head makes a good seat 


Bed-Ttmo at a Day School—These little 
children at a London nursery school 
go upstairs to bed for an hour every 
afternoon in the middle of their lessons 


The Prince in Maoriland — The Maoris of New Zealand 
were delighted to see the Prince of Wales, and this picture 
shows him, accompanied by two native ladies, when he visited 
a famous geyser which is one of the sights of the country 
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